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‘TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 
BY EDNA LYALL. 
The next instalment of this popular story, which has appear- 
ed in special eight-page Supplements, one of which is given in 
this number, will be published in the Bazar issued Oclober Tth. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
and descriptions, of Vimting and Walking Costumes for au- 
tumn ; Wraps, House Gowns, Girls’ Frocks and Coats, Work 
Patterns, ete 


THE ADVANCE-GUARD. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
W HAT gieam is in the mountain pass, 
. What glamour born of aery flame, 
‘What sheen of golden spears that steal 
Along the way the south wind came! 
Now tossing every gilded plume 
Out on the open see them swarm, 
Their vast battalions just beyond, 
The scouts of frost and whirling storm! 
Sweet Summer from her purple seat 
Sees them and shivers with affright,-- 
Their bright encampment gilds the field,— 
Alas, her day of doom and blight! 
What matters all your dusty glow, 
Your glancing cheer, your laughing nod?— 
You bring the downfall of delight, 
Unwelcome flower, O golden-rod! 


NEEDLESS FRICTION. 

TIVHE angels sent on daily errands to this world 
] from the serene atmosphere of the heaven where 
all is peace must often be amazed at our needless 
frictions. Homes which ought to be tranquil, fam- 
ilies which ought to be contented, communities which 
ought to be well ordered and agreeable, are half the 
time at swords’ points over trifles unworthy the dis 
composure of a single human soul. Jars and dis- 
cords, which might be avoided by a very trifling ex 
ercise of self-control and of common-sense, are con- 
tinually disturbing the even tenor of friendship, and 
making intolerable the daily intercourse of people 
united by mutual interests and kindred blood. 

Needless friction often arises in households where 
there are little children because there is difference 
of opinion as to the proper training and discipline of 
these dear little beings. Instead of leaving the whole 
question where it belongs—in the hands of their 
parents — grandmothers, grandfathers, aunties, and 
uncles volunteer opinions, make sympathetic or 
ironical remarks—never lost upon the small young 
persons who call them forth—and in numerous ways 
interfere where they have certainly no immediate 
concern. The inevitable result follows—somebody’s 
feelings are hurt, somebody grows resentful or indig- 
nant. Somebody's protest and somebody's vehement 
defence do not mend matters. Needless friction re- 
sults, friction which leaves a scar or an aching place 
in memory for many a day. 

The discussion of politics in the family, useful and 
educational as it might be if antagonists could keep 
their tempers, is frequently the occasion for storm- 
signals. Men and women, one would suppose, might 
hold opposite views on the tariff, on men and on mea- 
sures, without flying into one another's faces and ut- 
tering words and phrases hard to be forgiven, but this 
is not usually the case. Well-bred and amiable people 
become transformed, indulge in unjustifiable person- 
alities, and break the home peace simply because 
they cannot keep cool when talking on political issues. 

To maintain one’s own opinion, yet not to enforce 
it obstinately when nothing is to be gained by so 
doing, is the part of wisdom. Nor is it necessary 
always to correct people's errors. What earthly dif- 
ference can it make whether Aunt Jemima dined 
with Aunt Jerusha on last Wednesday or last Thurs- 
day, yet on so insignificant an affair as this a family 
will sometimes bicker during an entire breakfast. 
Let some things go. If John lost his train this morn- 
ing, why waste temper and tissue in ascertaining 
who was in fault? Endeavor to start the good man 
in time for his train to-morrow. 

The minimum of friction, in a world where there 
is so much to do, is the best policy. 


VARIOUS WAYS OF SUPPORT. 
N these days of small wages and great want—not that 
there have not always been small wages and great want, 
but that the superior civilization of the present ought to im- 
prove thé conditions—it impresses itself more and more upon 
the popular mind that children should be educated for spe- 
cialties. It is impossible to give any one child all the know 
ledge there is in the world; a superficial idea of its extent 
and purpose is all that can be attained in the usual years of 
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education; and it is asked if it be not the wiser way of edu- 
cation first to direct one’s attention to discovering the pecul- 
iar bent and idiosynerasy of the child, and to cultivate that. 

Life, it is understood, is full of contingencies, and the rich 
man’s son or daughter of to-day may, not impossibly, be the 
laboring person of to-morrow, and the untoward fate will 
certainly be made easier if the ficld of labor is already fa- 
miliar and the skill to utilize it has been developed. 

This is especially the case with girls, who, so far as em- 
ployment goes, are far more at odds with the world than 
boys are. When it is remembered that in England a woman 
making clothes for the trade does not average, with constant 
work, more than a dollar and a quarter a week, and in this 
country hardly more than twice as much, it is seen how ad- 
visable it is that there shall be something more than the 
needle to fall back on in case of need 

Of course the short-hand writer and the type-writer have 
but little diffieulty in finding remunerative work; but if 
every one were to follow those occupations, they would soon 
cease to be remunerative, and with them, in the mean time, a 
more accurate education, at least in spelling, grammar, and 
composition, is required than is possessed by every worker. 
Painting and embroidery and carving are all very well, and 
if there is a leaning towards anything of the sort, it should 
be indulged in early years rather than crowded down under 
some Other purpose; but there is a market for but little of 
these things, and they must be of the best. Writing for the 
papers and magazines, too, is a business overdone, and the 
talent that makes any money out of it now has to be of a 
very superior or a very fashionable order. 

Nevertheless, there are various lines of work that can be 
pursued with equal honor and more pay. Take, for in- 
stance, that of accompanying singing on an instrument. 
Any girl who can read music easily at sight, and play on 
piano or violin an accompaniment to singing or an accom- 
paniment to another leading instrument, will, if she lets her 
ability and readiness be known, be sure of polite treatment 
and exceedingly good pay for every evening of the winter 
and spring, and in the summer too, at the resorts of pleasure 
or at the beaches, where families in their respective villas 
try to keep up small rounds of gayety, as there are always 
singers who cannot be heard because there is no one to play 
their accompaniment. Any girl, too, who has a faculty for 
fine finger-work, and will direct it to the learning of the 
various lace stitches, will not lack employment so long as 
our fine ladies of fashion wear costly laces, which are al 
ways getting caught and torn and sometimes worn. And 
this is a work charming in itself, and which a girl can pursue 
in her mother’s parlor, if she has one, and no one be the 
wiser. 

Meanwhile those who are not what is called above it can 
make a comfortable living out of the washing of nice laces 
and sheer muslins and delicate embroideries and the like. 
It is not like the regular taking in of washing, and need not 
be classed with it: an occupation to be considered menial 
seems to be largely concerned with soiling the hands, and 
there is little palpable soil to be removed from such articles, 
the work consisting chiefly in giving them their pristine 
newness of appearance. Any one, indeed, who would ad- 
vertise herself, and prove equal to the advertisement, in the 
better portions of our large cities, to wash nice flannels so 
that they shall not full nor shrink a hair would find herseif 
in good case very shortly. 

Another thing sure to bring in handsome returns would 
be the daily going out to prepare or to oversee the prepara- 
tion of a fine dinner. It would not misbecome any lady 
who needed to repair her fortunes to put to use her know- 
ledge of the usages of good society and the cookery it re- 
quires; and if she were a good cook, or even able by means 
of sense or knack to make herself so, she would find herself 
well rewarded pecuniarily, and need lose no consideration or 
caste in her community by carrying out her possibilities in 
that way, since what it is honorable to do for herself it is not 
dishonorable to do for another. 











A TEA ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 

é > tea table was 

on one corner of 

the porch. Tall tiger- 

me - lilies grew close to the 

Me HhaterFoud eller very edge, nodding 

their royal heads at us 

over the rough rail- 

&, Z ings, to which the bark 

| stillelung. Before us 

rose great ranges of 

mountains. Behind 

us, close to the very doors of the house, grew the woods, 

with here and there the white birches, some so slim and grace- 

ful, like girls just grown, and some with torn old coats, and 

toes all out at the ground—ragged tramps of trees, who 
had braved many a change of weather. 

Miss Van Auken’s letter had brought us to Onteora, as she 
knew it would. We liad reached here late at night, and 
driven through the starlignt straight up the mountain-side. 
The lantern hung under the wagon, and the shadows of the 
wheels on either side of the narrow road were like huge cob- 
webs revolving on invisible axles, now over the trees and 
bushes that grew upright on the banks, and now across the 
fields in wild fantasies of broken circles, always chased by 
the spectral shadows. of the horses’ legs magnified out of all 
proportion. We passed the little stone post-office at the 
club’s gate. Was there ever post-office like this one, with 
its wide-open fireplace and its blaze of burning logs when- 
ever the mails are sorted and the people wait? 

The tea to-day was for the Penners; but then everything 
now at Onteora is for the Penners, who have just come back. 
Mysterious festivities full of surprises are being planned for 
them. I heard them hinted at this afternoon. Miss Rath- 
bone, too, talked about them. She had taken her teacup to 
another corner of the porch, from which we had the sweep 
of the clouds below us. ‘‘ They are planning these sur- 
prises for the Penners because we all Jove them so; but then 
we can't help it. Nobody understands as Mrs. Penaer does 
how to make a house charming. See her now, how she is 
surrounded, and how easy and frank and undisturbed she is 
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by it all. She hasn’t wy Age that’s one reason why 
love her so. And watch Mr. Penner just for a moment, 
ought to have his pipe, but I suppose he couldn't even at an 
Onteora tea. But that’s the way he always sits—one leg to 
the ground and one drawn on the porch rail. And there are 
always just as many men about him, laughing at something 
he says. You see them every morning at the inn in the 
same way. He's been away travelling everywhere for a 
year. He wrote some friend in the spring he bad to come 
ome because he had spent everything on the other side ex- 
cept the Fourth of July and his fiftieth birthday! But we 
don’t love him here just for his fun, but because he is the 
very best and kindest, the most genuine man we know. 

‘“* That’s Miss Crabtree in the big hat and the yellow hair, 
leaning in the doorway with Mr. Brandon. He’s painting 
her portrait. She calls her cottage Crowsfeet, and has 
written over her fireplace, 

*The coming of the crows’ feet 

And the backward turn of beaux’ feet,’ 
after Austin Dobson. But she never likes to look neglected 
for all that. Mrs. Henry is going to sing; come and get a 

lace by the window. She’s fascinating, isn’t she, on the 

itule balcony, with that big branch of autumn leaves below 
her. ‘That is the way they do their stairways here, running 
up and over the fireplaces. The landings make the balconies. 
No; it is one of Mr. Bunner’s songs Mrs. Wood has just set 
to music. I want to talk to Mrs, Van Twiller about our 
party for the Penners. She promised to let me walk home 
with her, and I’m going to take her straight down through 
the forest. It’s steep, but so lovely at this time; the twilight 
makes the green of the woods so deep, and the birds whir 
by you with stray low notes.” 

I needed no second bidding, and Miss Van Auken and I 
walked home in the twilight. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
“THE PROFESSION.” 


T is a curious fact that the one occupation which is proud- 
ly known among its votaries as * the profession” is the 
very pursuit which is still pursued by a vague social preju- 
dice. Dr. Samuel Johnson grouped together actors, musi- 
cians, and showmen generally as ‘‘amusing vagabonds.” 
When Johnson's friend and patroness, Mrs. Thrale, whose 
first husband had been a brewer, married for a second hus- 
band Signor Piozzi, an Italian music-teacher, she was pur- 
sued by ail her friends with unbounded wrath in England 
as having utterly disgraced herself. Then when she visited 
Italy she was severely regarded among her new husband’s 
friends because of the occupation of her former spouse. 
England condoned the brewer, but could not excuse the 
musician, Italy applauded the musician, but looked with 
social disapproval upon the brewer. Thus local and un- 
certain are the standards of social gradation, and alternate 
— and suspicions are heaped upon ‘‘ the profession.” 
t is probable that the world of actors proves its own 
worst enemy by the fact that so many of its members im- 
plore their children to enter any other pursuit. Macready, 
perhaps the most cultivated and high-bred actor who ever 
adorned the English stage, was firm in the purpose, ac- 
cording to one who knew him intimately—Lady Pollock— 
that vo child of his should ever set foot upon the boards. 
In a recent symposium published in a Sunday newspaper, 
and giving the opinions of many prominent actresses, the 
majority say or imply, in answer to a direct question, that 
the rewards of ‘* the profession” are not worth its sacrifices 
and discomforts, among which they include the preearious- 
ness, the perpetual travelling, the uncertainty of popular 
applause, and the annihilation, as several testify, of home 
life. If such is the verdict of the successful, what must be 
that of the unsuccessful — those who have the discomfort 
without the reward? 

One of the most popular of actresses in this country, who 
was brought up to the stage from childhood, has lately been 
giving the history of her life, and has frankly admitted that 
she and girls reared like her have absolutely no girlhood. 
“ For ten years, from the time I was fourteen, my life was 
simply bounded by the theatre door and the foot-lights. I 
knew absolutely nothing of real things. The air, the woods, 
the ocean, the flowers, the night, were represented to my 
mind by the painted canvas of the playhouse. The world 
to me was peopled with play-people. I was in the dingy 
theatre by day and in the gas-lighted theatre by night. 
Applause represented my one object in living.” Who has 
not met, in travelling, parties of young women who answer 
wholly to this description, whom every looker-on as in- 
stinctively assigns to the stage as if they wore it branded on 
their foreleads—slight, sallow, bloodless girls, who seem to 
live and move by art, not nature; who scarcely seem human, 
indeed, but rather like automatons accidentally left outside 
of their proper shelter; who seem neither young nor old, 
neither happy nor unhappy; who cannot ask each other 
what o'clock it is without attitudinizing with the shoulders 
and glaring at each other picturesquely from large eyes 
with conscious eyelashes; and who, while all other groups 
blend together, remain absolutely as in a world of their own? 
Individually they may be good, honest, virtuous girls, chiefly 
anxious to earn an added half-dollar a week to buy comforts 
for their grandmothers. Collectively they form what is, one 
would think, the very last circle, short of real sin and mis- 
ery, to which a sane parent of daughters would wish his 
offspring to belong. 

Yet there is surely no more natural impulse in our being 
than the dramatic instinct. Every little girl exemplifies it 
with her dolls,every boy with his ‘‘ make-believes.” Is it be- 
cause this impulse should be,after all,subordinate,that a cer- 
tain retribution waits on those who devote their whole lives 
to being other than themselves? Or is it that the trouble 
lies in the last phrase used by the actress just quoted—** ap- 
plause represented my one object in living”? ‘There is no 
other known avocation where the test of immediate applause 
is so forced home upon the competitor as in the theatrical 
profession. The case of the public speaker is the only one to 
be compared with it, and there the function is not exercised 
so constantly or tested so closely by applause as in acting. 
Much of the most influential oratory, as in the pulpit, in 
legislative bodies, or in the court-room, is not really tested 
by applause at all, but in other ways, perhaps by its remoter 
resulis only. Phillips Brooks in the pulpit, Daniel Webster 
in the Senate, Rufus Choate before a jury, did not “‘ bring 
down the house.” But an actor, from Macready down to 
the cireus clown, is valuable in proportion as the hands of 
the audience attest it. If he fails in this, he fails in all. 
Dickens's clown in Hard Times dies of a broken heart be- 
cause he has “ missed his tip,” that is, his applause. And 
this is so uncertain. The mere change of fashion may ut- 
terly sweep away the whole prestige of an actor. ‘‘ Char- 
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lotte Cushman,” said an eminent London actor to me shortly 
before her retirement from the stage, ‘‘ is a magnificent speci- 
men of a style of acting which has now, happily, 

away forever.” I have since heard almost precisely the 
same thing said of this actor himself. Of course the same 
thing happens constantly to the author, the artist, the states- 
man ; but it is not borne in upon him with such brutal and 
terrible directness as in the case of the actor who begins to 
find that he has ‘‘ missed his tip.” 

The thing which seems in advance most repellent in stage 
life—the very intimate contact with coarse or vicious as- 
sociates—is probably a less serious evil than appears, be- 
cause the whole contact is made remote and unreal by bein 
a part of the play. You deal with men and women as i 
they were chairs and tables, whereas in social life, however 
artificial, you have to assume, at least occasionally, that they 
are human beings. Nor is there reason now to think that 
the variety now to be found on the stage in these respects 
is greater than in many other circles of life. It is to be no- 
ticed that the professional scapegrace in our. modern fiction 
is no longer, as formerly, the strolling actor, but is a dashing 
city broker, or a journalist, or a ‘travelling man,” or a 
bank cashier on his way to Canada. The recognized objec- 
tions to the stage as a vocation are now less Teens than 
of taste and dignity. The late William Warren used to de- 
scribe vividly an occasion when he and Robert Charles 
Winthrop were assigned to walk together as pall-bearers at 
the funeral of a friend, and Mr. Warren utterly refused. 
“It would be utterly inappropriate. Mr. Winthrop bears 
a historic name and is himself a historic character. I am 
acomic actor. The public is used to seeing me in all sorts 
of ridiculous positions. Everybody would see the impro 
priety of it.” He persisted in declining, was excused, and 
for the rest of their lives these two aged men—both know- 
ing the story—raised their hats to each other when they 
met, but without speaking. The whole affair was magnifi- 
cent in Warren — perhaps needlessly so — but it was rather 
severe upon ‘‘the profession.” T. W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE REVIVAL OF OVER-SKIRTS. 

= importations of each week at this season bring French 

dresses that are full of novel and interesting suggestions. 
The feature most discussed at this writing is the new over- 
skirts which Paris modistes are introducing for dresses of 
faced-eloth, hop-sacking, and other woollens. These over- 
skir's differ from the double skirts worn during the summer, 
which merely repeated the shape of the lower skirt, in that 
they fall in long points nearly covering the skirt beneath, 
a single point in front extending almost to the foot, and 
another euch side of the back ; or else they give a long red- 
ingote effect, hanging straight and of even length on the 
sides and back, then opening widely to disclose the front of 
the lower skirt from waist to foot. There is no effort to 
drape these over-skirts, straight flowing lines being preferred. 
Many are cut without fulness at the toy, yet fall in full 
folds below in circular fashion, while others have a closely 
gored front breadth with a great deal of fulness at the back. 
Very slight trimmings are on over-skirts, as rows of jet beads 
or spangles above a hem, or else an inch-wide fold of velvet 
holding narrow black passementerie or white guipure inser- 
tion. Still other over-skirts, so long that they form the prin- 
cipal covering of the silk foundation skirt, are bordered with 
fur, and slashed on the sides to show the sham lower skirt of 
the material. 

PLAINER SKIRTS 


Skirts without over-skirts will remain in favor, and are of 
very simple shape, fitting smoothly in front and on the 
sides, with all the fulness at the back. Their average 
width is four yards and a half, though much wider skirts 
are imported, The fulness of the back falls in four or five 
godet, ov funnel-shaped folds, very narrow at the top and 
widening gradually to the foot. These godet folds curve 
outward, and are well defined their whole length, being 
kept in shape by tapes crossing underneath. They also 
necessitate cutting the foot of the skirt in shallow waves in 
order that it may be straight when the folds are completed. 
Fiat trimmings are more effective than flounces on these 
skirts, 

Gored skirts of double-width woollens have three breadths, 
with the fuluess nearly all taken away at the top, and are 
curved in front to fit without darts. More elaborate skirts 
of narrower silks and satins have six gored breadths open- 
ing on a front breadth of a contrasting color, or else of dif- 
ferent fabric. Two of these breadths, one on each side, are 
quite wide at the top, while the four back breadths are 
sloped upward until each bas only five or six inches of 
width 

Soft interlinings are in many French skirts, a novelty be- 
ing the use of cotton wadding between the skirt and its silk 
lining. This is used to give roundness and grace to folds, 
and the appearance of a very rich fabric. It is, however, 
80 weighty that many modistes prefer a soft canvas, which 
is much lighter, very pliable, and has a similar effect, and 
even this is omitted in some of the most graceful skirts, or 
at most forms a narrow facing at the foot. 

Yoke skirts made by some of the Paris dressmakers have 
a yoke eight or ten inches deep fitted smoothly over the 
hips, precisely as petticoat yokes are, and to this is sewed a 
circular skirt or one with gored breadths. The cotton 
wadding interlining is used in the yoke to make it round 
and shapely. 

NEW WAISTS AND BASQUES. 


The blouse and belted waist are not to be retired with the 
close of summer, but are to be glorified rather, when made 
of Liberty's soft fabrics and in the new French accordion 
pleats that are large at the top and taper almost to a point 
at the end of waist and sleeves. Many basques have been 
described, and to these are added triple basques of three 
circular layers, each Jonger than that above it, yet all quite 
short. A new swallow-tail basque that is pretty and not 
mannish-looking has two box pleats falling eighteen inch- 
es below the waist in the back, while the front is round in 
jacket shape. There is still a fancy for short jacket waists, 
many with double-breasted fronts, and all having revers. 
Broad effects still prevail in trimmings for waists, and are 
in collaretie shape, falling from a high stock-collar. The 
white satin stock, much like that of our ancestors, promises 
to rival the simpler black one now worn. 

Sleeves have more material in them than they had last 
season, but are made to droop softly from the armhole, and 
widen below. Mutton-leg sleeves are cut much wider at the 
elbow than formerly. Deep circular caps are the stylish 
trimming for close sleeves, and will be useful in ge age 
dresses of past seasons. They may be single or in pairs, an 
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are merely a large circle with a hole cut in the middle for 
the arm to pass through. 


SOME OF THE FRENCH MODELS. 


Among some carefully selected dresses, a stylish model 
commended for street and morning wear has sleeves and 
skirt of chestnut-brown diagonal wool, with acircular basque 
of black moiré antique. The half-circle skirt escapes the 
ground, is lined with taffeta faced narrowly with soft can- 
vas, and is trimmed about the knee with seven bias bans of 
serge, each scarcely an inch wide, stitched on both edges, 
but sewed only on the upper edge. The basque fronts 
lap, and are edged with wide Directoire revers bound with 
black velvet ribbon, A plastron and stock of serge are cov- 
ered with white Liberty satin, and a knotted cravat has ends 
of heavy white guipure de Venise. The shoulder seams 
are six inches long, the average length at present, and the 
round back has but two wide forms with the five-inch basque 
attached. A collarette crossing the back is of moiré, and 
a of moiré fail over mutton-leg sleeves of the brown 
wool, 

A green cloth dress has double-breasted jacket fronts with 
triple revers, the first revers of black satin resting on wider 
ones of white satin, and these on still wider revers of the 
green cloth. A triple collarette crosses the back and wide- 
lapped sleeves emerge in the space between this and the 
revers. A white satin vest is almost covered by a jabot of 
embroidered white chiffon, and a stock is of white satin 
over a cloth collar-band.. The skirt four yards wide has its 
edges in shallow scallops that the godet pleats may fall grace- 
fully, and an over-skirt has the three points described above, 
and edged with jet beads and spangies. A narrow belt of 
black satin ribbon sewed to the skirt fastens in the back 
under two upright bows of ribbon eight inches wide, with 
long sash ends falling nearly to the foot of the skirt. 

A youthful dress of sapphire-blue hop-sacking of soft 
silky surface has a V of reddish-violet velvet in front and 
back of the round waist. Triple revers of the wool bor- 
dered with mitred velvet bands embroidered by hand-are in 
front and back alike. The hualf-circle skirt is trimmed 
lengthwise with five points of the embroidered velvet, the 
point directly in front reaching from the waist to the foot, 
the others shortened gradually on the sides and back, each 
point ending in a velvet rosette. A bias velvet fold is at the 
foot of the skirt, and thé top is finished with a velvet welt- 
ing cord which passes above the end of the waist, and a belt 
is dispensed with. 

A dinner gown of black satin duchesse shot with cerise is 
brocaded with tiny swallows with outspread wings. The 
demi-trained skirt has six gored breadths interlined with 
wadding, opening on a front of cerise satin covered with 
chiffon of the same shade flounced with black lace. Cerise 
velvet borders the foot and extends up each side of the 
front, headed by open jetlike embroidery. A high round 
waist of accordion-pleated chiffon over satin has a bolero of 
the brocade with bands of velvet and jet. The sleeves have 
red chiffon puffs to the elbow, banded with velvet, and 
ruffled below. A straight collar and narrow belt are of cerise 
velvet covered with festoons of jet. 

In a second importation is an elaborate dress of stem-green 
camel’s-hair, combined with chiné moiré of lighter green, 
dotted with black and strewn with purplish-red blossoms. 
This has a yoke skirt, the yoke of moiré deep over the hips, 
interlined with wadding, and hooked in the back under 
three black satin rosettes each holding a button colored like 
enamel, A full circular skirt of camel’s-hair is sewed to the 
yoke without gathers, and falls in many folds on a silk foun- 
dation. The camel’s-hair waist with round wide back and 
jacket fronts opens on a soft full vest of moiré, and has 
round-cornered revers and epaulettes of moiré over others 
of black satin, the whole edged with narrow passementerie 
and black satin ribbon. A puff of the moiré is inserted 
across the top of the waist. The sleeves have two large cir- 
cular caps of camel’s-hair sewed in without gathers, but fall- 
ing very full below, and trimmed with black gimp. 

A walking dress of basket-cloth is woven in purple and 
black. The round waist almost without seams laps slightly 
to the left, and is cut down below a round yoke of lighter 
purple velvet. Mutton-leg sleeves of velvet are very large 
at the elbow, A high collar band and narrow belt of velvet 
are covered with white guipure insertion, The new feature of 
this dress is an over-skirt of redingote shape falling straight 
on the back and sides to within four inches of the foot of the 
lower skirt, and open up the front to the belt. It is two 
yards and a half wide at the foot, and sloped gradually to 
the top, and is bordered with a fold of velvet and guipure ; 
a similar fold trims the lower skirt. 

A lovely gown of gray faced-cloth has an accordion 
yleated vest of Liberty’s satin of a bright cerise shade. 
Nhite satin revers fall like a pointed cape in front, on a 
round waist girdled with bias black moiré. The high stock 
of moiré has a large cravat bow without ends. Lengthwise 
tabs of cloth are stitched on the skirt to a point at the foot 
on a fold of black moiré. 

A puce-colored cloth dress has the skirt almost covered 
by thirty-three rows of black mohair braid crimped in little 
frills, each headed by black and gold soutache. A short 
circular basque holds four frills of crimped braid, and a 
deep cape collar is similarly trimmed. Mutton-leg sleeves 
have two deep ruffles at the top, with braid frills in several 
rows. 

One of the prettiest all-black gowns has a peau de soie 
skirt, five yards wide, with godet folds in the back, trimmed 
at the foot with a scalloped pleated flounce with jet span- 
gled heading. The round waist and puffed sleeves are of 
black chiffon accordion - pleated over satin, and trimmed 
lengthwise with inch-wide bands of peau de soie spangled 
and edged narrowly with lace. A gayer dress has a black 
satin skirt trimmed from the belt half-way down with barbes 
of white duchesse lace. The waist and sleeves are of duch- 
esse lace covering gold cloth. Black is introduced in bre- 
telles of net bordered with satin ribbon, and eight or nine 
small frills of the net are on the sleeves. A Spanish color- 
ing is added in a stock and girdle of red velvet. 

Three bands of black silken Persian fur are around the 
hips of a brown cloth skirt, and there is a fur plastron and 
collar, with also narrow shoulder-straps on the short basque. 
Autumn travelling dresses of drab or brown vigogne are 
made with a half-circle skirt and a loose-fitting jacket to be 
worn over a silk blouse. They are trimmed with many 
zigzag rows of black and gold braid. To compiete the suit 
is a very full round cape about thirty inches long, with a 
flaring collar and a collarette of the cloth cut in squares, the 
open spaces between filled in with three-cornered bits of 
velvet that stand out in fluted pleats and give a stylish 
trimming. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Barnes and 
Messrs. Lonp & Taytor. 
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THE PRINCE OF INDIA; Or, Why Constantinople Fell. 
By Lew. WALLACE, Author of “ Ben-Hur,” “ The Boy- 
hood of Christ,”’ etc. 2 Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; Three- Quarter 
Leather, $5 00; Three-Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three- 
Quarter Crushed Levant, $8 00. (Jn a box.) 


THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. A Novel. By Henry B. 
FULLER. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


ESSAYS IN LONDON AND ELSEWHERE. By HENRY 
JAMES. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN: Its Influence Upon 
Modern Thought and Life. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
With Portrait of the Author. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 00. (In ‘* Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 


NOWADAYS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
HiBBARD, Author of “ Iduna,”’ etc. 
Author. 


By Georce A. 
Illustrated by the 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


OTHER ESSAYS FROM THE EASY CHAIR. By GEORGE 
WituiaM Curtis. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 oo. (In “‘ Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 


THE PRIVATE LIFE. Three Stories: The Private Life, Lord 
Beaupré, and The Visits. By HENRY JAMES. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 


THE REBEL QUEEN. A Novel. By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 so 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. By JOHN BONNER, 
Author of ** A Child’s History of Greece,”’ ** A Child’s 
History of Rome,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 00. 


THE COMPLAINING MILLIONS OF MEN. 
EDWARD FULLER. 


A Novel. By 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Continents. By A. 
Conan Doy_e. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 

HEATHER AND SNOW. A Novel. By GEORGE MACDON- 
ALD. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

A HOUSE-HUNTER IN EUROPE. By WILLIAM HENRY 
BisHop. With Plans and one Illustration. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

THE STORY OF A STORY, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 

RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE DISTAFF SERIES. Volumes published: 
THE KINDERGARTEN. Edited by Kate DoucGLas 
WIGGIN. 
HOUSEHOLD ART. Edited by CANDACE WHEELER. 
EARLY PROSE AND VERSE. Edited by ALICE MorRSE 
EARLE and EMILY ELLSWORTH ForD. 


THE LITERATURE OF PHILANTHROPY. 
FRANCES A. GOODALE. 

WOMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION, 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 

16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 each. 


Edited by 
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PICTURE AND TEXT. By HENRY JAMES. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In ‘* Harper’s Ameri- 
can Essayists.’’) 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID. By LILIAN 
BELL. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL LAWN- TENNIS. By JAMES DwiGurT, M.D. 
With Illustrations from Instantaneous Photographs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

GREEN’S ENGLAND, Illustrated. A Short History of 
the English People. By J. R.GreeN. Edited. by Mrs, 
J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NoRGATE. With Portrait, 
Colored Plates, Maps, and Many Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. 
Vols. I. and Il. now ready. Price, $5 00 per volume. 
Vol. Il. in Press. 


HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. 


THE WORK OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 
DuDLEY WARNER. 


EDWIN BOOTH. By LAURENCE HUTTON. 


THE .DECISION OF THE COURT. A Comedy. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
WHITE CHADWICK. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. By the Rev. ARTHUR BRooKS,D.D. 
THE RIVALS. A Story. By FRANCOIS Coppee. 
Illustrated. 
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32mo, Cloth, 50 cents each. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
The above works are for sale bv all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HAnper’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 








Autumn Hats. 
te walking hat shown in Fig. 1 is of 
gray felt, edged with silk wire. The 
imming is wide plaid ribbon in gray and 
blue crossbarred with yellow, which is twist- 


ed about the crown and arranged in a large 
bow at the left side, into the back of which 
two gray quills are thrust 

The velvet hat, Fig. 2, is in cream white 
und brown. the crown being covered with 
white velvet, and the brim with brown. A 
wide scarf of brown velvet is gathered to 
form a full puff at the front and sides. The 
left side of the front is raised by a small 
cream satin cockade bow holding two cream 
und brown ostrich tips, and a similar bow 
with a sing! Lip 18 al the back 


Autumn Toilettes. 
( 1 RAY wool is the material of the gown 
¥ Fig. 1, relieved by black satin and black 
braid passementerie A wide band of the 
braid trimming borders the skirt The bod 
ice enters the skirt under a black satin belt 


with long ends; it has broad revers project 
»ver the sleeves and forming a collarett 

on the back, bordered with braid passemen 
terie, and coming from under a drapery of 
b K satin The stock-collar is also of satin 
The novel costume Fig. 2 is of green cloth 

d velvet to match It has a half-circle 
ordered with two velvet folds, and a 

casaq ue or polonaise, open at the front of the 
and bordered all around with velvet 

rhe casaque is made with a plain belted 
waist trimmed with a lace jabot, and is com 
pleted for out-of«loor wear by an indepen 


it cape, which is gathered full to a velvet 





Fig. 1.—-Gown wits Baar PassemEnTeRte. 
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yoke; above the yoke is a high turned-over 
collar, merging at the front into spiral revers 
that extend to the belt of the casaque, 

Fig. 8 is a gown of bouclé wool, having 
black raised loops on a blue ground. Three 
folds of the material piped with black cloth 
trim the skirt. Thesnugly fitting plain bod- 
ice, fastened at the back, has a square guimpe 
and high collar of black cloth, and full black 
cloth epaulettes surmounting the sleeves. 


Calling Bonnet. 


See illustration on page TTT. 


= IS stylish winter bonnet is of steel-blue 

velvet with silver lace, jewelled silver 
pins, and a blue aigrette. The brim, covered 
with smooth velvet, is slashed and turned up 
at frontand back. The rest of the bonnet is 
covered with draped velvet, caught with 
jewelled pieces, part of which forms the Al 
sacian bow at the front. A little bow of sil- 
ver lace is knotted with blue satin ribbon 
against the upturned corners of the front, 
and behind it are wings of the silver lace 
with an aigrette. The satin ribbon strings 
are each attached with a tiny double bow at 
the back 


Cloth Gown with Velvet Folds. 


See illustration on page TTT. 


: pe autumn gown is of brown cloth with 
narrow folds of brown and green shot 
velvet. On the skirt the velvet folds are ar 
ranged in five broadly spaced ‘‘ hoops” of 
three folds each. Similar groups of folds are 
on the belt and cuffs. The bodice opens 
with a broad revers collarette on a vest of 

pink and yellow changeable moiré. 


AUTUMN TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Cosrume wirn Casaque Anp Suort Care.—([See Fig. 4} 
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Fig. 1.—Fe.r Hat wit 
PLaw Ripon. 


Fig. 3.—Bovuc_& Woot Gown. 





Fig. 2.—Ve.ver Har wits Osrricn Tips. 


The Capitol at 
Washington. 

BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 

See illustrations on page TS1. 

N the seventeenth year 

of American indepen- 
dence, A.D. 1798, one event 
in particular took place that 
was of great importance. 
It was an occasion demand- 
ing ceremony and display 
which was not passed over 
on account of the more 
pressing matters of the 
day. The people were en- 
gaged in erecting the great 
edifice of Liberty upon the 
corner-stone laid in 1776, 
but they took opportunity 
to celebrate the laying of a 
corner-stone of a great na- 
tional Capitol. Up to that 
time Congress had been 
migratory—it had held ses- 
sions in eight different 
places up to 1790, and then 
it made Philadelphia the 
Federal capital until 1800, 
A permanent capital, how- 
ever, Was necessary, and one 
had meantime been chosen. 
The following message was 
sent to Congress by the im 
mortal first President: 


“ Gentlemen of the Senate and 
of the House of Represent 
atives : 

I place before you the 
plan of a City that has been 
laid out within the District 
of Ten Miles Square which 
was fixed upon for the Per 
manent Seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

(Signed) 

“G. WASHINGTON. 
“ Unirep States, Dec. 13, 1791.” 


The city which had been 
laid out was in “‘the Terri- 





Fig. 4.—Front View or 
Costume Fie. 2, 
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tory of the United States on the Potomac,” as the official doc- 
uments term it, but it already had received a name. Prob- 
ably the modesty of the great General and President in his 
message to Congress prevented him from giving it the title 
already bestowed, for we find that the following communi- 
cation had been sent to him : 


“ Gronertown, September 9, 1791. 
‘*Srr,—We have agreed that the Federal District shall be 
called ‘ The Territory of Columbia,’ and the Federal City 
* The sg 4 of Washington’; and the title of the map will 
therefore be, ‘ A Map of the City of Washington, in the Ter- 
ritory of Columbia.’” 


This letter was from the commissioners and the engineer, 
Major L’Enfant, who laid out the city. But before that 
time the representatives of the people did their best to please 
their constituents by having the national Capitol in their 
respective cities and States. The story of the struggle is a 
long one, and though begun in 1787, was not ended until 
1790, when the bill was finally passed selecting the present 
site. All that was involved need not, however, be related 
here. 

On September 18, 1793, the corner-stone of the national 
Capitol was laid. This was the north wing, occupied by 
the House of Representatives, which took seven years in 
building, and cost $480,000. Thanks to the Columbia Mir- 
ror and Alexandria Gazette of September 25, 1793, and to 
the Capitol Centennial Committee of Washington, the writer 
finds rather more material regarding the ceremonies than is 
usually the case with matters of a hundred years ago. Ac- 
cording to the report of the oceasion, ‘‘On Wednesday, one 
of the grandest Masonic processions took place, for the pur- 
pose of laying the corner-stone of the Capitol of the United 
States, which, perhaps, was ever exhibited on the like im- 

yrtant occasion....His Excellency and suite crossed the 
Potomack, and was received in Maryland by the officers and 
brethren of No. 22, Virginia, and No. 9, Maryland, whom the 
President headed, preceded by a band of music; the rear 
brought up by the Alexandria Volunteer Artillery, with 
anal solemnity of march, proceeded to the President's 
Square, in the city of Washington, where they were met and 
saluted by No. 15, of the city of Washington, in all their ele- 

nt badges and clothing, headed by Bro. Joseph Clarke, 

.W. Grand Master, p. ¢., and conducted to a large lodge, 
prepared for the purpose of their reception. After a short 
space of time, by the vigilance of Bro. Clot worthy Stephen- 
son,Grand Master, p.¢., the brotherhood and other bodies 
were disposed in a second order of procession, which took 
place amid a brilliant crowd of spectators of both sexes, ac 
cording to the following arrangement, viz.: 
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“The Surveying Department of the city of bb er my 
Mayor and Corporation of Georgetown. Virginia Artillery. 
Commissioners of the = of Washington and their attend- 
ants. Stone-cutters, mechanics. The Sword-bearers. Ma- 
sons of the first degree. Bible, etc., on grand cushions. 
Deacons, with staffs of office. Masons of the second degree. 
Stewards, with wands. Masons of the third degree. ar- 
dens,with truncheons. Secretaries, with tools of office. Past 
Masters, with their regalia. Treasurers, with their jewels. 
Band of music. Lodge No. 22, of Virginia, disposed in their 
own order. Corn, wine, and oil, Grand Master, pro tem., 
Brother George Washington, and Worshipful Master of No. 
22, of Virginia. Grand Sword-bearer... . 

** After reaching the Capitol, the President of the United 
States, the Grand Master, pro tem., and the Worshipful Mas- 
ter of No. 22, taking their stand to the east of a large stone, 
and all the craft forming a circle westward, stood a short 
time in solemn order. The artillery discharged a volley. 
The Grand Marshal delivered the Commissioners a large 
silver plate with an inscription thereon....The artillery 
discharged a volley. The plate was then delivered to the 
President, who, attended by the Grand Master, pro tem., and 
three Most Worshipful Masters, descended to the cavazion 
trench and deposited the plate and laid it on the corner-stone 
of the Capitol of the United States of America, on which 
were deposited corn, wine, and oil, when the whole congre- 
gation joined in reverential prayer, which was succeeded by 
Masonic chanting honors and a volley from the artillery. 

‘The President of the United States and his attendant 
brethren ascended from the cavazion to the east of the cor- 
ner-stone, and there the Grand Master, pro tem., elevated on 
a triple rostrum, delivered an oration fitting the occasion, 
which was received with brotherly love and commendation. 
At intervals during the delivery of the oration several vol- 
leys were discharged by the artillery. The ceremony ended 
in prayer, Masonic chanting honors, and a fifteen-volley from 
the artillery. 

‘*The whole company retired to an extensive booth, where 
an ox of 500 pounds’ weight was barbecued, of which the 
company generally partook, with every abundance of other 
recreation.” 

It is interesting to note that the ppees worn by the Presi- 
dent was the work of Mrs. General Lafayette. 

When the heads of the official government moved to 
Washington in 1800 there was nothing to cheer them, judg- 
ing by the lettersof thetime. The President and Mrs. Adams 
actually got lost between Baltimore and Washington. Ina 
letter by the latter she says, recounting the accident, that 
“finally a straggling black came up with us, and we en- 
gaged him to extricate us out of our difficulty; but woods 
are all you see from Baltimore until you reach the City, which 
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is only so in name.” John Cotton Smith, a member from 
Connecticut, wrote of his entry into Washington, “ The 
Pennsylvania (Avenue), leading, as laid down on paper, from 
the Capitol to the Presidential Mansion, was then nearly the 
whole distance a deep morass covered with alder-bushes, 
which were cut through the width of the intended avenue 
during the then ensuing winter.” Imagine the difference 
of a hundred years! Who of that Congress would recognize 
Pennsylvania Avenue to-day? Mr. Smith further expressed 
admiration at the ‘‘local position” of the city, but in 1808 
a minority of the Senate wanted to make a change in the 
Capitol. 

The south (Senate) wing was completed this latter year, at 
a cost of about $309,000, The central building had not then 
been begun. 

Then came the war of 1812. Altogether, the national 
Capitol seems to have had a decidedly hard time of it dur- 
ing the first few years of existence. The British forces, 
under General Ross, captured the city on August 24, 1814, 
after his victory at Bladensburg. The Capitol, the Presi- 
dent’s house, the national library, and a number of other 
buildings were burned. That event came near settling the 
future of the beautiful city, Early in 1815, when a bill was 
introduced for the rebuilding of the Capitol, there were 
stormy times in Congress. Those who desired a change 
thought the hour propitious, and plainly said so. The fol- 
lowing account is very interesting: 

‘*Mr. Rhea, a member from Pennsylvania, proposed to en- 
circle the blackened walls of the Capitol with an iron balus- 
trade; to let the ivy grow on them; and to place on theit 
front, in letters of brass, this inscription: ‘ Americans! this 
ts the effect of British barbarism! Let us swear eternal hatred 
to England!’ This display of patriotic indignation electri- 
fied the audience; but when it was considered that Pennsyl- 
vanians wished to remove the seat of government to Phila- 
delphia there was less enthusiasm displayed, and an appro- 
priation was made for rebuilding the Capitol on the ruins of 
the old.” 

The ivy idea was decidedly poetical, but fortunately did 
not have the desired effect. So the new Capitol was begun. 
The length of the entire front was 352 feet, and it occupied 
one and a half acres. The wings were first rebuilt, and oc- 
cupied December 6, 1819, by both Houses. The central 
building was begun in 1818, and completed in 1827. But 
even then the Capitol had not attained its present growth. 
On the Fourth of July, 1851, the corner-stone of the enlarge- 
ment was laid by President Fillmore. Grand Master Mason 
B. B. French was present at the ceremonies, and used the 
same apron and trowel made use of by General Washing- 
ton in laying the original stone. This extension was fin- 
ished in 1867, the older building forming the centre. The 
Capitol is now 751 feet in length, and its greatest depth, in- 
cluding portico and steps, 348 feet. The great dome is of 
cast iron, 1354 feet in diameter, rising 2874 feet above the 
basement. The statue of Liberty surmounting it is 194 feet 
in height, designed by Crawford. In 1851, on the occasion 
of laying the new corner-stone, Daniel Webster delivered an 
oration which is ranked among his most eloquent addresses, 
and a document in his own handwriting was deposited 
under the corner-stone, inscribed as follows: 

“Tf, therefore, it shall hereafter be the will of God that 
this structure shall fall from its base, that its foundations 
shall be upturned, and the deposit beneath this stone be 
brought to the eyes of men, be it then known that on this 
day the Union of the United States of America stands firm, 
that their Constitution still exists unimpaired, and with all 
its original usefulness and glory, growing every day stronger 
and stronger in the affections of the great body of American 
people, and attracting more and more the admiration of the 
world. And all here assembled, whether belonging te pub- 
lic or to private life, with hearts devoutly thankful to Al- 
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mighty God for the preservation of the liberty and happi- 
ness of the country, unite in sincere and fervent prayers that 
this deposit, and the walls and arches, the domes and towers, 
the columns and entablatures, now to be erected over it, may 
endure forever. 

‘*God save the United States of America!” 

Such was the blessing bestowed by the great orator and 
statesman; and after trial and deadly danger, the Capitol on 
the Potomac stands to-day, one hundred years after its in- 
ception, the Capitol of liberty aud freedom, 


_ HE TALK HABIT. 


\ Rh. STOCK TON’S humorous faney of having bis hero, 
A frésh from a European trip, employ a listener at a 
stated salary, because his friends and acquaintances were all 
too busy talking about their own affairs to listen to his tales 
f a traveller, has stirred sympathetic chords in many souls. 
It is this feature of the modern talk habit, the decline of the 
sraeious and attractive art of listening, that most impresses 
tself upon the thoughtful observer. If we notice a group 
f women, in the cars or at an afternoon tea, it soon becomes 
apparent, from the rapidity of utterance, and the eagerness 
of each one to snatch the thread of conversation and hold 
fast to it when once secured, that the main object is not to 
hear, but to talk. As Mr. Stockton expresses it, it is “‘ like 
the Ltalian game of moccoletto, in which every one endea- 
vors to blow out the candles of the others and keep his own 
alivht 
Happening to overhear talk upon the streets, in restaurants, 
ind upon summer piazzas, which offer unlimited facilities 
for such exchange, we shall notice marked differences in 
tone, subject, and treatment, indicative of superficial culture, 
but often slight suggestions of any deeper training of mind 
and heart, between the expressions that fall from the lips of 
the women of leisure and the wearisome ‘‘ says she” and 
says 1” and “ says he,” and *‘did you ever?” and “1 just 
want to tell you all about it, for it’s perfectly grand!” with 
which the shop-girl, resting from her labors for five minutes, 
regales a passing friend 
**What have you to tell me?” asks the society woman, 
rusticating for a season in the country, on meeting a chance 
acquaintance It's desperately dull here, and the company 
is horribly mixed, but the table is so good, and my physician 
says that I require a generous table. How is the table at 
your house?” Upon which follows an elaborate and alto- 
gether unprofitable description of the table at the other 
house; or if tle acquaintance happens to be a housekeeper, 
an exhaustive account of her household affairs ensues, her 
difficulties with servants or her felicitous management of 
the same, sometimes including an elaborate description of 
the personal habits of the different members of the houshold, 
from their matutinal bath to their retirement for the night. 


This most ordinary manifestation of the talk habit we can- 
not by any-stretch of the imagination call conversation; it 
is too discursive, too ill assorted, and often too irresponsible 


to be ranked under any more dignified heading than talk for 
talk’ssake. A woman student of poetry and letters recently 
compared the discursive style of much of Mr. Browning's 
poetry to the conversation of a person of superficial know 
ledge and of an ill-regulated mind. Although we would 
often be thankful to have Mr. Browning stray off less fre- 
quently from the subject in hand, the simile is inapt in its 
most important premise, as with the poet the habit was un- 
questionably a result of his vast learning and wide interests, 
which made everything that he touched bristle with sugges- 
tions and allusions, while with many an inveterate talker ir- 
relevancy is the result of a surface cultivation whose mea- 
greness the ploughshare of any deeper investigation inevi- 
tably discovers 

The writer recalls a chapter in her own experience, when, 
having run into the house of a neighbor to ask for informa- 
tion upon some practical point—the address of a seamstress, 
or something of the sort—she was suddenly plunged into a 
series of domestic catastrophes, all growing out of a perfectly 
natural and almost unavoidable inquiry regarding the health 
of a near relative of the family. The elderly relative had 
slipped upon the ice and narrowly escaped breaking her 
arm; this recalled to the hostess a family fracture dating 
back some years to an excessively cold winter, which, in 
turn, suggested the different kinds of heaters, and led up to 
the subject of steam heat recently introduced into the house, 
which lad failed upon one of the coldest days of the winter ; 
family colds, more or less aggravated, had been the result, 
winding up with a severe attack of te which had laid 
low the youngest member of the household, All this with- 
ut pause or break, with no periods, simply with ‘‘ and’s” 
ind ‘‘so’s” as connectives, until suddenly realizing that the 
day was far spent and the night at hand and my question 
s'ill unasked and unanswered, I made haste to break in upon 
the stream of talk at the end of the baby’s illness, when be 
was able to go out in his coach again, with my query. Half 
answered, it struck on a snag of generalities, and seeing no 
chance of extricating it, 1 mentioned an engagement and 
fled precipitately from the scene, leaving my hostess in the 
midst of a sentence. Walking home through the gather- 
ing shadows ef the evening, I fell to wondering how I could 
have managed better, It would certainly have seemed heart- 
less in the extreme to have obtruded my practical question 
before Mr. Shore’s bone had begun to knit, and equally se 
to have brought it forward while Mrs. Shore was in the 
agouies of a severe attack of la grippe, while the baby’s ill- 
ness was of so sudden and alarming a character that it was 
absolutely impossible to mention any less important subject 
until the youthful hope of the family was fairly out of 
danger. I might possibly have succeeded had I gone with 
the question written in my note-book, and stood, book in 
hand, ready to receive Mrs. Shore when she entered the 
room—a proceeding too suggestive of a newspaper reporter 
to be resorted to except in the most exireme cases, On 
mature reflection I concluded that while cherishing a sincere 
admiration for Mrs, Shore's excellent domestic qualities, it 
would be inexpedient to risk another interview unless the 
entire day happened to be at my disposal, and regretting 
my lost afternoon, | hastened home to pen a note, in which 
I finally asked my question. 

W hen one acquaintance before visiting another is obliged 
to make notes designed to act as brakes upon the swift- 
running wheels of her hostess’s talk, because there is some- 
thing that she wishes to announce or some question that she 
would like to ask, it seems as if our boasted civilization had 
not gore very far, and as if we were still untrained creatures 
who need a course of discipline in the School of Graces in 
which our grandmothers carried off many honors. They an | 
have been lamentably ignorant upon many subjects well 
known to us, but they possessed a dignity and repose of 
manner which would lend additional charm to the brilliant 
and executive women of our day. 
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It really seems as if women of common-sense and educa- 
tion should form themselves into guilds to protect one an- 
other from wearisome and inane conversation, to suggest 
some polite way of dropping a subject when the rest of the 
company has had enough of it, as the previous question is 
called for in political debate. Certainly there should be 
among rational creatures, in justice to mind and temper, 
some altogether civil way of announcing that one would 
rather not discuss that subject any longer, or that certain 
questions do not interest one to an unlimited extent. Tho- 
reau says somewhere, ‘* Want of perception is a defect which 
all the virtues of the heart cannot supply.” Do we not 
realize every day that a fine perception of the fact that we 
are boring one another beyoud all endurance is not a com- 
mon endowment among people of good heart, or even among 
those of fair education and upbringing? 

Perhaps the persons who suffer the most from irrelevant 
talk are those who serve upon boards and committees, where 
business that could be satisfactorily transacted in an hour is 
often dragged out to the weary length of two or three, be- 
cause each one must light his own conversational candle or 
air his pet theory or trot in his little joke, even to the hin- 
derance of the proper presentation of the subject under con- 
sideration. We say “his” in this instance with entire im- 
partiality, although we must admit that this habit at such 
meetings belongs more to women than to men, because of 
their less frequent training in business ways and their not 
being limited by fixed hours, as are men actively engaged in 
affairs. 

Let it not be understood that we are inveighing against 
conversation in any true sense of the word—that noble art 
which is the finest flower of culture and the chief delight 
of life! Nothing is more detrimental to conversation than 
an excessive indulgence in the talk habit, and we need to 
guard it jealously against such incursions; yet we are not 
disposed to agree with those who consider the art of conver- 
sation one of the lost arts. Although there are many who 
simply talk, there still remains a large number who con- 
verse; not in the old essay style of the last century, for the 
world is too busy and life and thought move too quickly for 
men and women to listen to homilies and diatribes of indefi- 
nite length, but with an alertness and vivacity that charac- 
terize the age. The conversation of to-day, whether grave 
or merry, is delicate, graceful, and touched with a lighter 
hand than that which shaped it under such conversational- 
ists as Johnson, Coleridge, and Carlyle. That we hear less of 
the clever sayings of our own contemporaries than of those 
of Walpole and Rogers is accounted for by the fact that in 
the larger life of our cities the learned and brilliant ones are 
not gathered together in one group, as was once the case in 
London and in Paris, consequently the clash of wits does not 
always reach those upon the outer edge of the circle. That, 
however, conversation as profound, as correct, and withal as 
sparkling as that in which the beaux esprits of a past age de- 
lighted is still to be heard in many drawing-rooms we con- 
tend with insistence. Anne H, WHARTON. 


“THE PRINCE OF INDIA.” 

BY PROFESSOR EDWIN A. GROSVENOR, AMHERST COLLEGE. 
Ts E Prince of India comes before the reading world 

preceded by the mighty shadow of Ben-Hur. Its pred- 
ecessor has for its central figure the form that fills and 
dominates all time—the form of Christ. I can imagine that 
the author, as he traced each page of The Prince of India, 
must have had before him the outline of his earlier master- 
piece, on which he had built his immortal fame, and have 
repeated to himself, regretfully, ‘‘ To-day I have an humbler 
theme than that, an humbler theme than that.” And so he 
had. What are the shock of empires and the clash of 
physical forces compared with the sublimity of the gospel's 
simple story, which constitutes the skeleton, the flesh, the 
artery, the nerve, the sinew, of Ben-Hur? 

Yet Ben-Hur, marvel though it was, could be written by 
one who had never visited the East, never even crossed the 
sea. It dealt with a theme mere knowledge of which was 
the common end equal possession of each reader of the 
gospels. The attendant factors of Egyptian, Jewish, Greek, 
and Roman life and lands, stored up in books, were accessible 
to all. ‘The writer had no need to quit the cloistered quiet 
of his library, or to cross his domestic hearth, because learn- 
ing, study, research, fused in the alembic of his wonderful 
brain, might give the thrilling sea-fight off Eubeea and the 
maddening race at Antioch and all the drama of Ben-Hur 
as its result. 

But the subject of The Prince of India required weeny 
different preparation and treatment. It demanded, indeed, 
wider observation and profounder knowledge; yet a vaster 
accumulation of fact-statements, and his own personal eye- 
witness of red gee of Oriental life, would not bave sufficed 
even its gifted author. Not only to live in but to breathe 
the spirit of the East and comprehend it, and so make it his 
own; to temper, round, and broaden his virile, Occidental, 
nineteenth-century thought by the study, face to face, of a 
culture more than four centuries old; from the present to 
reconstitute the shifting pageantry of the past, Byzantine 
and Turanian, European at Retell, Christian and Mos- 
lem, into an ever-visible, electriclike reality to his mind— 
all this was an absolute prime necessity for the achievement 
of the story which has for its second title Why Constan- 
tinople Fell: 

No surer criterion of a literary monument’s value and 
duration exists than the amount of toil and time devoted by 
genius to that monument’s shaping and completion. Six 
years of tireless, conscientious labor, undiverted from the 
main purpose, preceded by other years of unsurpassed, un- 
equalled experience and improved opportunity in the un- 
frequented scenes described, are among the credentials on 
which this volume takes its place in the republic of books. 

In this article I shall make no attempt at literary criticism 
upon The Prince of India, All such judgment pertains of 
right to men abler than myself to measure litera rform- 
ance and to judge literary detail. Neither shall f eal with 
the romance as a romance, nor with its plot; nor shall I 
discuss its philosophic and deeper side, wherein the mysteri- 
ous legendary figure, who more than princess or sultan or 
emperor is the story’s centre, works out his remorseful, re- 
pentant, revengeful problem; nor shall I dwell upon the 
sublime underlying principle on which the whole book is 
based, and to inculcate which, more than to rivet attention 
and absorb interest, the tale is written. 

To one who like myself has spent years in threading the 
tortuous streets and climbing the mazy hills of Constanti- 
nople and along the Bosporus, and researching the still 
more tortuous | history of the kaleidoscopic govern- 
ments and creeds peoples of the East, the accuracy of the 
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characteristics. The story does not smel] of the lamp, 
but in the author’s hand the lamp of investigation, examina- 
tion, judgment, has been streamed upon its minutest detail. 
Constantinople with Asia Minor and the Ottoman Orient 
has been and is a mystery not so much in its remoteness of 
distance as in its Byzantine and Moslem remoteness of pre- 
judice and time. 1 recall romances of the East and narra- 
tions of travellers, some of them eloquent, brilliant, fasci- 
nating, wherein hills are erected or made to vanish, chro- 
nology blotted out, physical vision rendered superhuman 
or contracted, characters real as Washington or Arnold de- 
formed, transformed, according to the vagaries of descrip- 
tion, the rounding of a sentence, or the convenience of the 
story. Not so did the master and the earliest of the classic 
poets in the peerless epic. Though painting with exuberant 
fancy the picture of unexistent gods and impossible men, 
Homer maintained in regard to affairs of fact and matter an 
exactitude so rigid that his local epithets are still descrip- 
tive and true. No less does like careful painstaking, like 
reverence for truth, pervade and proclaim itself requisite in 
all highest attainments to-day. 
“In the elder days of art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part,” 

and just so must the builder now if his work shall be pre- 
cious and lasting—architect, sculptor, painter, poet, historian, 
romancer, whatever he be. 

In this book, with the immense area covered, such exact- 
ness is the more costly and surprising. An Arab name for 
Constantinople is ‘‘the Confluence of the Seas.” This ro- 
mance, centred at the cosmopolitan Queen of the East, is 
itself such a confluence, to which the author’s daring direct- 
ing hand makes the myriad streams of race, language, faith, 
form, costume, habit, flow in an accumulating contribution 
during the 1400 preceding teeming years. The reader is 
appalled at the audacity of the attempt and at the bound- 
lessness of the field. he chances for slips are enormous, 
The wonder is that if existing at all they are so marvellously 
few. It is credible that microscopic scrutiny may reveal 
some error of circumstance or reference, just as in the print- 
ed pages “‘Socratus” for Socrates, ‘‘ Kamenes” for Kamares, 
* Porphyrogentes”” for Porphyrogeniti, and a needed or 
omitted comma, have eluded the most repeated and tedious 
revision of punctuation and type. 

No child of a merely human brain can claim for itself that 
it is inerrant and infallible. This simple buman reservation 
gtanted, The Prince of India challenges and compels the ad- 
miration of the scholarly world for its conscientious accu- 
racy. Take the first topographic description of the first 
chapter. Little over two years ago I stood upon that ven- 
erable shore a few stadia north of Sidon, with my friend 
Rev. Dr. Sweeney, the Consul-Genera! of the United States 
to the Sublime Porte. Seaward stretched the tiny ‘* Name- 
less Bay”; on either hand, about four miles apart, the two 
river-beds—one covered by a silver stream, the other bear- 
ing the traces of the dried-up torrent of the spring. Near 
the middle of the shore bend, the sweet-water well, whence 
villagers and camels may sluke their thirst, as they have 
doubtless done thousands of years. Rivers in the East may 
indeed forsake their channels, but the wells remain change- 
less as the well of Sychar, cherished as their most precious 
possession by nature’s nomad children. Like the waving 
of a magician’s wand, the vivid page of The Prince of India 
recreates that scene thousands of leagues away, and I see 
once more those piled sarcophagi and the single arch that 
actually might indicate the way to the imaginary royal tomb. 

I cannot tax my reader's patience with the hundreds of 
like exactitudes which I might select. 1 cannot dwell upon 
the Blacherne Palace with its ceremonial of the Pannachides 
resurrected in its reality; nor the house of Uel, planted in 
the one rare spot along the Golden Horn whence alone the 
threefold view of tower and church and palace is visible; 
nor the peculiar local phenomena of the sudden tempest on 
the Bosporus; vor the cisterns and terraced banks at Thera- 
pia, relics of vanished splendor where the author might well 
erect “ little mother’s” imperial palace. 

Nothing is too trivial or too simple for the writer's ac- 
curacy. No less does it extend to the fashion of imperial 
robes, and the ceremonial of that most elaborate, long- 
vanished court, than to the haunts of the fishermen, and the 
individual fish species that sparkle under the Bosporus’s 
transparent waves. 

Does the reader of this paper question my competence to 
speak authoritatively of these things? I will sit at his feet 
and be his pupil upon many other subjects, but Byzantium 
and the Bosporus and the t are printed upon my heart 
and mind as intimately as the most familiar sceves in our 
own beloved land. 

The accuracy of The Prince of India is no less where, 
guided by tradition and common statement, it would have 
been easier and more plausible toerr. ‘Thus the Dardanelles 
is distinguished from the Hellespont, the former being the 
narrower western portion, the latter the broadening bay as 
it joins the Marmora. So do the modern Greeks still re- 
gard them as distinct, though identified and confounded 
by almost every foreign geographer and traveller as merely 
ancient and modern names of the selfsame stream. The 
medieval armor of the janissaries in 1458, before fire-arms 
were common, is recognized and described as something 
vastly different from the peaceful robes stretched in gro- 
tesque snecession in the museum of that turbulent corps at 
Constantinople to-day. Nevertheless, from that same muse- 
um, with its costumes of one hundred years ago, has been 
derived the common and the false idea that in such unwar- 
like garb Hassan and his ferocious comrades swarmed in 
battle against the wall. Oblivious of history, the Eastern 
Church maintains that persecution has never been employed 
by her, and the assertion receives general belief. Yet more 
than one Sergius before the lion has defiled, or, rather, glori- 
fied, the Hippodrome, the same scene in purpose, but ending 
in horror instead of deliverance. 

No more exact is the picture in scenic circumstance and 
condition than in its portraiture of the actors. 

Wherein the author has to do with fancy, with imagina- 
tion, as in the portrayal of the character of Irene, or the 
Emir Murza, or Sergius the Russian monk, or the humble 
tradesman Uel, or the exquisite maiden Lael, he gives his 
creative genius full wing, under the limitations of no other 
Jaw than the appropriateness of the word spoken or the deed 
done to the speaker or doer. 

When he deals with real personages—the hero Emperor 
Constantine, or the coward traitor Notaras, whose subse- 

uent martyr death makes us forget but cannot redeem his 
lomey or the balf-frenzied, half-fanatic zealot Gennadius, 
devoured even more by consuming ambition than by his 
ascetic madness; or the mercenary Justiniani, from whom 
nothing but moral courage was wanting; or the vizier Halil, 
half Greek at heart though Ottoman in service—be neither 
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extenuates nor modifies their proportions as outlined on the 
scroll of history. Nowhere is this fidelity to realistic fact 
more entire than in portraiture of the heir, then Sultan, Mo- 
hammed in his young manhood. The Ottomans, who alone, 
or at least best, understood this greatest of their padishahs, 
always picture him asa dreamer. So the men of action who 
have swayed mankind, Alexander, Cesar, Athanasius, the 
Prophet Mohammed, Peter the Great, Napoleon, have all 
been dreamers. They differed from weaker visionaries in 
that the dream pondered over in waking or maagey heewe: 
they energized into action. Such was the son of Mourad 
11., the conqueror of Constantinople—El Fatih, as the Ori- 
entals still reverently call him. Mobammed II., imperial 
son of the caravan and the desert, scion of Ertogrul, chief- 
tain from Khorassan, as he stands forth on the pages of The 
Prince of India, is no abnormal, distorted, history-contra- 
dicting creation of a marvellous romancer’s fertile brain, 
Irene, idol of his impetuous adoration, is a figment, but he, 

oet, story-teller, scholar profoundly versed, warrior, phi- 
osopher, linguist, statesman, enthusiast, gentleman of chi- 
valric sentiment, tiger insatiable of blood, student of the 
stars, thirster after unequalled exploit, ready captive to the 
silken cords of love, child of Kismet or destiny—such was 
Mohammed II. at twenty three. 

One word more from a higher stand-point. I defy any 
whatever his age or education, to read this book through 
and then lay it aside unbenefited as a man, as a Christian, by 
its perusal. All in it—pilgrimage, love tale, battle, sack, 
poem, legend—is but incident to the sublime lesson, often 
unrecognized, sometimes repugnant, to full fruition of whose 
meaning—the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man— 
the human family is travelling, though with so slow, often 
despite so backward, steps. 

It has been my valued privilege to know something of the 
author’s intent and purpose in the progress of his work. 
Therefore I appreciate that stronger than a natural longing 
after added fame-—-though laurels already won must make 
further achievement still more dear—stronger than desire 
for all that public opinion denominates success, is the 
anxiety on the part of him who has just launched his com- 
pleted book upon the vast sea that it shall win the proudest 
of all triumphs by doing good. 





Miss Neue Dean, organist and musical director of the 
Winthrop Congregational Church choir in Charlestown, was 
recently awarded, at the New England Conservatory, Bos- 
ton, of which she is a graduate, the gold medal offered by 
friends, in memory of the late Professor Turner, for the 
most finished rendering of three classical compositions, 
selected by Professor Faelter, director of the Conservatory. 
Of the three competitors, Miss Dean alone played from 
memory. 

—The members of the Washington Association of New 
Jersey will hold a ladies’ reception at the Washington 
headquarters in Morristown on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
September 27th—“ Martha Washington day ”—in commem- 
oration of that esteemed lady the wife of the place’s former 
distinguished occupant. The spacious old mansion will be 
thrown open, and the grounds arranged for the pleasure 
and comfort of the guests. New Jersey is one of. the his- 
torical spots of the Revolution—Trenton, Princeton, Mor- 
ristown, Mendham, and neighboring places having been the 
scene of stirring events during America’s struggle for inde- 
pendence 

—Mrs. Cynthia Falconer Smith, of Greenburg, West- 
chester County, New York, celebrated her one-hundredth 
birthday on September 3d, at the country residence of Mr. 
William B. Read, at Grand View, New York. Mrs. Smith is 
in good health, and in full possession of her mental and 
physical faculties. Some nieces visiting her one day last 
winter found her out in the yard feeding the chickens. She 
joined heartily in the pleasant exercises by which friends 
and kindred celebrated her rounding of the century, Mrs. 
Smith traces her ancestry back to the sixteenth century. 
She is a descendant of Admiral de Coligny, the famous 
Huguenot leader. Her grandfather, General John Falconer, 
was an aide-de-camp of General Washington, and was 
prominent through the entire war of the Revolution. The 
name of Falconer has always been held in honor and esteem, 
and several representatives of it were among those who 
gathered at Mr, Read’s to congratulate Mrs. Smith on the 
happy occasion of her hundredth birthday. 

—Miss Helen Shafer, President of Wellesley College, has 
received the degree of LL.D. from Oberlin College, of which 
she is a graduate, 

—The sword of Ethan Allen, which has been in the pos- 
session of the Allen family ever since the old soldier's death 
in 1786, has been offered to the government at Washington 
for exhibition. This is the blade Colonel Allen flourished 
over the head of the British commander at Ticonderoga, 
and it is adorned with many nicks and scars. 

—The early home of Mary Lyon, the founder of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, is now only a heap of ruins. It is about 
two miles from Ashfield, Massachusetts, in a lonely spot 
rarely visited except by parties of pupils and teachers from 
Mount Holyoke Seminary. The Mount Holyoke Associa- 
tion owns the remains of the home and about an acre of 
land about it, and keeps this neat. On a fragment of the 
old stove wall is fastened a tablet recording the fact that 
Mary Lyon was born here February 28, 1797. 

—The first woman in the world to receive the degree of 
electrical engineer is Miss Bertha Lamme, of Springfield, 
Ohio. She is a graduate of the Ohio State University, 
where she led her class throughout the entire course, and 
she now holds a position in the Westinghouse Electric Com 
pany at Pittsburg. 

—One of the oldest living regular soldiers of the world 
is Second Lieutenant Michael Moore, of Brooklyn. He was 
born in New York on the Fourth of July, 1800, ran away 
from home to enlist in the American army in 1812, and served 
through the entire war, receiving a wound at Fort George. 
Later he saw service in several Indian campaigns, notably 
in the Black Hawk war. Since 1872 he has been on the re- 
tired list, and is the oldest survivor holding the commission 
of a second lieutenant from the regular army of this country. 

—Mrs. Frances R. Lybrand, of Ohio, has the task of pass- 
ing judgment upon 8000 alleged inventions annually, all 
connected in some form with railroads. She has been in the 
Patent Office at Washington on the examiner's corps in the 
civil engineering deparunent for ten years. 
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—A walking trip across Europe has recently been con- 
cluded by M. de Bernoff, a pn jo , the son of 
General de Bernoff, of the Russian army. On his journe 
he passed through Russia, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, 
and France, travelling 10,000 kilometres. his is not his 
first long walk, and he has had many curious adventures 
during his peregrinations. He has announced his intention 
of coming to America and crossing the United States on 
foot, taking in the World’s Fair en route. He is travelling 
solely for pleasure, and will probably make a book of his 
experiences. 

—M. Alphonse Daudet is one of the few French literary 
men who care for music. M. Zola is under the impression 
that he once played some kind of a musical instrument in 
his early pond but he has forgotten what it was, and while 
he does not go so far as the late Théophile Gautier, who de- 
clared music to be the “ most disagreeable of all noises,” he 
may yet be numbered among the music-haters. 

—One of the three special scholarships offered by the Chi- 
cago University has been taken by a Vassar girl, Miss Cora 
A. Stewart. 


THE AMERICAN HUSBAND. 
BY MRS. OLIVER BELL BUNCE 


N every magazine in the country and every periodical at 

one time or another articles have been written that 
seem to dissect the woman question in all lights—the wo- 
manu of the past, the woman in society, the woman of 
to-day. Every type of womanhood has been discussed. 
Certain wise writers have asserted that woman’s brain 
power equals if it does not surpass that of her counterpart, 
man. ‘Ihis drawer of water and hewer of wood seems 
to have escaped criticism. At times he has assumed the 
appearance of a lay figure, and the world has been ob- 
livious of his struggles, duties, conquests, and defeats. As 
a bit of human nature he is fair to look upon. But this 
body, this atom of matter in the ordinary relations of life as 
an individual, is of little consequence either to society or its 
sociul functions—until he assumes the réle of the husband, 
with a partner teeming with beauty, cleverness, and brill- 
iancy. It is then that the genus homo becomes an interest- 
ing study, and the world looks with wonder at the gifts 
of this long-neglected creature. 

The American husband may be divided into three class- 
es: the man of business, the literary man, und the pro- 
fessional. ‘The business man from the home point of view 
seems to take life in a stolid way. He leaves home at a 
given time every morning after a well-appointed break fast, 
and returns at a given time every afternoon for dinner. 
This life continues day after day, varying little in its 
methods, his whole mind being persistently engrossed in 
one vast problem—the making of money. By his wife, 
who in reality can gauge his worth, he is cajoled, flattered, 
and admired, and petted by his children. As bread-win- 
ner and protector, he exercises his authority, and asserts, 
with a right good will, his opinions. The American man 
is not given to details at home. It is the wife who exer- 
cises an influence so great in home affairs that in all do- 
mestic dealings he relies fully on ber judgment and respects 
her opinions. The ordering for home consumption, the 
governing of servants, the various modes of entertaining, 
all uaturally fall to her share. In fact, in many instances 
the good man of the house is amused at the expenditure of 
money allowed for the personal expenses of the little brood, 
and cannot understand how, with so small a sum, so lav- 
ish a display is accomplished. At times be becomes a mere 
payer of bills. His daily life is in one great thought—how 
to meet the demands of the home and to keep above water 
the heads of the pretty wife and bairns he so delights in. 

The literary man is the husband who depends ou his part- 
ner to a greater extent than the average business man. A 
library, a study, is required for this stay-at-home. It is 
here with his books—for they are the tools that enable him 
to perfect his work—that he lives. Of the inner life of his 
house he knows little; even the world outside is brought to 
him by the good wife, who, proud of his success, finds the 
means for recreation and rest. His children in an infantile 
way absorb the atmosphere around them, and imbibe the ad- 
vanced state of thought that is thrust upon them by con- 
tinued contact. 

This husband is usually a model and a charming comrade. 
His working mind is the salvation of his imaginative tem- 
perament, whilst the domestic life with its cares proves often 
a blessing. Every day he is trying by many endeavors to 
fiud for his work a marketable value, and by so doing to 
protect the roof which shelters all that is sodear. Of money 
he has but little, the pay not always for the amount of wk 
ample, and there are times in the year even when that work is 
slack. But his aid, the clever wife, who is the care-taker 
of the purse, keeps the wolf from the door by persistent 
calculations and American go-aheaditiveness, vith a com- 
panionable nature his domestic bondage proves his comfort, 
a panacea for all ills. And with the struggle of life, its 
worries and frets, surely these men of the pen are entitled 
to that frame-work of happiness—marriage. For does it 
not ‘‘give to them their career, and hence within it the 
centre of their ambitions, all their hopes, and all the large- 
ness of the future”? The men of professions are many in 
America, lawyers, doctors, actors, and clergymen taking 
the lead. American men are devotees of business in one 
shape or another. 

The lawyer is measured according to the success with his 
clients and eloquence of his pleadings. In a surer and 
quicker way he makes money than his brother the actor, 
whose yearly engagements.may or may not be secure and 
safe under a profitable combination. As for doctors and 
clergymen, their days are full of unceasing labor. Human- 
ity claims the best that is in them, the greater portion of 
their lives being spent in the highways and byways. Even 
the rest which their tired bodies need is disturbed by those 
who seek of them bodily comfort and advice, that hope that 
soothes and solaces the ‘‘ various ills that flesh is heir to.” 

The man of this country prefers the woman who does not 
merge her individuality in his, but under all circumstances 
is his able adviser, coworker, and encourager. 


THE WORKER AND THE WOMAN. 


boot | winter my friend Mrs. Tuxedo gave a brilliant 
and successful dinner. The next day came Shivers, 
her faultless butler, to give notice for himself and the cook, 
who, in private life, is Shivers’s lawful wedded wife. Mrs. 
Tuxedo protested. Shivers was firm. Mrs. Tuxedo queried. 
Shivers was evasive. The mistress remonstrated even to 
the verge of an increase in wages. The servant was un- 
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moved. Then the woman and sister spoke. ‘‘ Shivers, have 
I offended you in any way?” And the man and brother 
answered briefly broadly, ‘‘ You maike gaime o’ my 
wife, mum.” 

Then it transpired that at dinner the night before Mrs. 
Tuxedo, who is blest with a high sense of humor and a 
seg for telling stories, had drawn shrieks of laughter from 

r delighted guests by the opportune and dramatic recital 
of a very amusing domestic situation, in which poor Mrs. 
Shivers had been made to Ss ta quite as ridiculous as she 
really was, whereas she had only meant to be kind. And 
Shivers had served the guests with the look of a graven 
image, and gave no sign. 

Now Mrs. Shivers and her lord were, in the language of 
the latter, ‘‘ now siciety folks,” but an honest man and wo- 
man who, naturally, felt themselves entitled to all the dig- 
nity that belongs to undisputed professional capacity and 
personal worth. The human instinct was stronger than the 
tradeone. Hence the husband's resentment and their united 
notice. 

When you have given real cause for personal affront 
there is but one honest and just thing to do, and that is to 
offer the injured person, be be your equal, superior, or in- 
ferior, a contrite and unconditional apology. This is what 
Mrs. Tuxedo did. She sent Shivers post-haste for his wife, 
and held out a hand to each. “ My friends,” she said, ‘*I 
have been deeply rude to you both. I ask your forgive- 
ness, and if you must go, I cannot blame you.” This was 
not diplomacy on Mrs. Tuxedo’s part; she is a just woman, 
and recognizes the fact that to have sinned against a man 
makes him at once your brother. But it served all the pur- 
poses of diplomacy, for Shivers and his wife are still her 
perfect butler and Tonged- toe cook, 

So much for the text—a single one, though I could cite 
a dozen. Now for the application, which, I fancy, applies 
to you and me as well as to Mrs. Tuxedo. The habit of 
saying exactly what one pleases before servants, without 
regard to their nationality, religious beliefs, or the circum- 
stances of their lives, is one outgrowth perhaps of that en- 
gaging frankness which we permit pradd ssor to display tow 
ard the members of our own family, and which, be it said 
in passing, has not long ago succeeded in shivering family 
life into atoms, because family affection, tradition, and the 
being used to it are centripetal forces stronger than the cen- 
trifugal ones of resentment and revenge. 

But it outrages certain of the first rights of human nature, 
a sense of which inheres more strongly, perhaps, in the 
serving class than in the served. When a manservant at 
table, or a maidservant admitted, because of her duties, to a 
certain intimacy with that portion of the family known in 
the kitchen as the “ upstairs,” hears these same upstairs de- 
clare in the frankest disregard of their presence the terrors 
of modern housekeeping as residing in the servant problem, 
or the unpleasant national characteristics of the race to 
which they belong, or tell funny stories with the dialect 
and gestures of their people, or, graver than all, deprecate 
and depreciate the religious creed in which they have been 
devoutly reared—that they are able to listen to these things 
with no sign of resentment or even of hearing is, I trow, a 
triumph of grace over nature that you or I might well envy. 
It is not that we are unkind by nature, or even tactless. 
In the case of any but a servant we should be wary enough 
against bringing about any offence to feelings, or even to 
prejudices. ‘1.e trouble is that when it comes to the ser- 
vants we forget the individual in the class, the woman in 
the worker, and the presence of a servant in the room is as 
the presence of a being who having ears hears not, and 
having eyes cannot see, and having reason cannot discern. 
Mark the inconsistency of it all. We require of our servants 
not only competent service, but the most scrupulous regard 
for our entire personality. We give them the kindest con- 
sideration in the official relation of employer to employed, 
and we forget the subtle spiritual righis which are not a 
matter of station, but of being. We are guilty of the finest 
disrespect to them, at the same time we ure exacting from 
them the most complete respect. 

I am no champion of sentiment as a solutive agent in the 
difficult domestic problem we are all trying to solve. I 
think its solution depends on less sentiment and more know- 
ledge of economics. Buta scrupulous regard for the highest 
rights and finest feelings of others is not a matter of senti- 
ment, but only of justice. It would be a manifest absurdity 
to insist that it is the duty of the mistrss to restrict all 
family and friendly converse in the presence of servants to 
such safe and remote topics s shall in no way touch their 
knowledge or interest. That is neither a duty nor a possi- 
bility. But for the mistress of a family, whose servants are 
in daily contact with the family life, to require such definite 
thought and thoughtfulness in conversation as shall keep 
the sensibilities of her servants as uninjured as her own 
is both a possibility and a duty. HELEN WATTERSON. 


FOR A GIRL AT SCHOOL. 


T has been said that the borrower is servant to the lender. 
Had the wise man lived in a boarding-schvol, as I have, 
he would have reversed his proverb. 

I want my mucilage, but it is tarrying unduly in the next 
room. I need my hammer, and it is paying a prolonged 
visit to the floor above. I look for my whisk-broom, and 
remember that last night it strayed across the hall. I open 
my stamp-case in frantic haste to catch the last mail with 
my letter; it is empty, although I certainly buy stamps by 
the pound. Am I not rather the servant to my mistress, the 
borrower? In vain I turn crusty and refuse a loan; in vain 
I threaten to charge rent for my belongings; but, as a last 
resort, I know I shall be driven to setting up a store in a 
corner of my small domain. The things I am asked to lend 
would pass belief. I made a list last week, which included 
the following articles: quinine capsules, gaiters, a veil, hair- 
pins, bonnet-pins, corset-lacings, and yesterday the climax 
was capped by a cool request for the loan of my powder- 
puff. Little things like stamps, mucilage, pens, pencils, 
thread, scissors, thimble, pins, whisk-broom, literally ‘‘ go” 
without saying. To begin with wash-stand appointinents, I 
have fever yet been asked to lend soap or face-cloths, but 
the supply seems to stop here. On every stand there should 
be a bottle of ammonia, useful in a thousand ways. It is 
needed to soften hard water, to rub off that unsightly spot 


on your dress, to clean rings, tomake your black straw look’ 


like new. A bottle of glycerine and rose-water keeps the 
hands smooth. A box of vaseline heals a stray cut or 
scratch. Your own tumbler should be here also, and one 
or two teaspoons, for mive are in constant demand. You 
need a bottle of toilet-water of your preferred perfume; and 
most people consider a udapalt and baby-powder in- 
dispensable to thorough Setatinen of person. 

do not approve of dosing with quantiiies of medicines 


, Pa. 
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FRONT VIEW OF WORTH TEA GOWN ON FIRST PAGE. 


for ever ght indisposition, yet a small and simple supply 
of home remedies is never amiss. There is spirits of am 
monia, for instance, fifteen drops of which in half a wine- 
glass of water instantly stops faintness; if you are subject 
to neuralgia, ha s bottle containing a mixture of one-half 
ounce of menthol and one fluid ounce of alcohol. This, ap 
plied externally, usually gives immediate though temporary 
relief. A \ittle medicine-glass is invaluable. Anything else 
in this connection which you are accustomed to use at home 
will be equally useful in school 

In regard to wearing apparel, that most useful article a 
dressing gown is usually conspicuous by its absence, yet it 
is a simple necessity. It may be as thick as eider-down or 
as light as cheese-cloth, only, girls, have something of this 


nature. My own preference is for a pretty striped light 
weight flann 

Another incomprehensible omission is that of soft cro 
cheted bedroom slippers, an almost indispensable article. It 
is not comfortable to be obliged to slip one’s feet into boots 
coming from one’s bath, or if suddenly roused in the night, 


nor is it cleanly or prudent to skip about, as some girls do, 
with feet clad, as Mark Twain says, only in their complexion 
Je sure and have a whisk-broom of your own; two, 


indeed, are really necessary—one stout and serviceable for 


your heavy dresses, and a fine soft one to keep your hats in 
order and the velvet on your dresses presentable 

Bring from home a little scrap-baz with bits of your 
various gowns, for accidents may happen to the best-regu 
lated git Add a little roll of cambrie pieces to mend your 
underwear, for buttons will tear out, leaving unsightly holes. 
Some strips of old linen, besides, never come amiss 

You need a clothes-bag for your soiled clothes, of course 
If this is one to be nailed against your closet door, an addi 
tional large square of gingham is useful to wrap your things 
in when they are sent to the laundry 

As for sewing materials, girls usually have a thimble, 
sometimes scissors and needles. Black and white thread, at 


least two spools of each, coarse and fine, should be added to 
your supply, and a spool of black silk Darning-cotton 
ought to go without saying, with darning-needles and stocking 
ball, if you care for one Add to your sewing outfit a tiny 
» or three buttons matching those on 
small pearl buttons, bone buttons, if you need 
them, shoe buttons, garter buttons, and glove buttons—last 
and least in size if not in utility 

Your desk is presumably weli supplied with your favorit 
paper. Have, besides, a box of the pens you especially affect, 
a sharp penknife, and a stamp-case. If you keep up the 
dainty custom of sealing your letters, you will have a little 
candle and candlestick, your seal, and blue or gray wax. 
Your desk may not contain an inkstand, and then you need 
a little travelling-case of leather. A whole package of lead 
pencils gives one a sense of affluence, and a memorandum 
tablet for your occasional shopping is a comfort. Another 
source of great satisfaction is a big calendar to hang on the 
wall, and thus see the days grow fewer as the blessed holi- 
days approach 
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In few schools is it permitted to drive tacks in 
‘i the walls, but little pin nails, slender yet strong, 
will sometimes be allowed. But, at any rate, 
have with you a little five-cent tack-hammer. 
It is perfectly amazing for how many purposes 
you will need it. A ball of gay-colored apothe- 
cary’s cord, in a pretty case, is a constant con- 
venience. Add also a fruit-knife and a small 
fancy plate to your list, and finish it up with a 
photograph-case, a stand for your im one or 
Whit two fancy work-bags, a receptacle for burnt 
matches, a shoe-bag, and hanging umbrella-case, 
and, above all, the prosaic but most useful hot- 
water bottle. Mine is an endless comfort to all 
the girls, and would be to me if ever I were in 
possession of it. 

Do all these things make a long list? But with 
them you can look any girl in the face with a 
conscience void of the offence of borrowing. I 
should strongly recommend a generous shawl, 
soft and woolly, to be added to your possessions. 

ELIZABETH WESTYN. 








A WORTH TEA GOWN. 


i le tea gown in the foreground of the picture 

on the front page is a recent creation full of 
original and graceful features. It is of fine soft 
wool of great width, shading from cream white 
to dark chestnut brown. The lightest tint of the 
wool forms the corsage, and the color deepens 
thence to the foot of the skirt. The top of the 
corsage is cut down in a square, disclosing a 
chemisette of white batiste trimmed around the 
neck with a becoming ruche. White guipure 
lace in large points is around the square neck on 
the slashed front of the full round waist. Open- 
ing on the corsage are long jacket fronts that ex- 
tend to the knee, and are turned back at the top 
in large revers, the whole trimmed with guipure 
in small points. Full puffed sleeves of the chest- 
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nut wool starting under the revers fall on puffed 
and ruffled sleeves of white batiste ban with 
guipure insertion. The train, made with three 
points, is a novel feature, and appears to prolong 
the jacket in the back. It is trimmed all aroun 
with narrow guipure, while much wider points 
of guipure give an effective finish to the front of 
the skirt. 

A charming calling costume is shown on the 
seated figure. The dress is of old-rose taffeta, 
with vest, cuffs, and a ruche around the skirt of 

laid ribbon—rose and green barred with black. 
-uffs of taffeta at the top of the sleeves are bor- 
dered with embroidered net. Similar embroidery 
trims the front of the corsage. The skirt is ter- 
minated by a deep flounce bordered with three 
bias folds of the taffeta headed by the plaid rib- 
bon ruche. A small capote from the Maison 
Virot is of yellow braid trimmed with a jet bird 
amid cerise and black roses. The brim has a 
border of black feathers. 


FRENCH AUTUMN TOILETTE. 


GRACEFUL dress from the Maison Beth 
Martel is of granite vigogne of a pale beige 
tint with trimmings of glowing poppy red. This 
contrast of color will be much used in gowns 
for the autumn and winter. A basque of new 
and simple shape laps to the right side and is 
fastened by a single button. A large collar of 
poppy-red bengaline fluted at the back trims the 
waist effectively. Three wings of bengaline are 
superposed on the sleeves. The half.circle skirt 
is trimmed with three flounces of vigogne, each 
bordered with bias bengaline, the whole headed 
by passementerie, 
he smart hat from Madame Lainesse is of 
dark felt trimmed with loops of black and red 
ribbon. A cluster of black feathers is posed in 
the back. 


FRENCH AUTUMN TOILETTE. 
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THE CAPITOL TO-DAY.—From a Photograph by Bell. 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES MolLVAINE. 


A DAY WITH THE TOADSTOOLS. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


‘EVERAL years ago I read a magazine article by Captain 
WO Charles Mclivaine, in which, after telling of the great va- 


riety of edible fungi that were discarded as poisonous toad- 
stools by persons unfamiliar with the members of this great 
family, he suid, ‘‘ 8o numerous are toadstools, so well does a 
study of them define their habits and habitats, that the writer 


never fails, upon any day from April to December, to find 
ample supply of healthy, nutritious, delicate toadstools for 
himself and family.” Ever since I read this I have wanted 
to meet Captain McIlvaine, and learn from him some of the 
toadstool secrets that the books did not reveal to me, per- 
haps because I was a trifle dull of comprehension, or perhaps 
because the books are not as clear as they might be in their 
definitions and descriptions. At any rate, I counted it safer 
in gathering mushrooms for the table to confine myself to 
the one well-known variety with which I had been ac- 
quainted since boyhood. This mushroom—or toadstool, for 
a!! mushrooms are toadstools—is called in the books Agaricus 
campestris and Agaricus arvensis, In popular language it is 
known as the pasture-mushroom, meadow-mushroom, field- 
mushroom, horse-mushroom, and champignon. And, for all 
I know, it may have half a hundred other names. Nine 
persons out of ten believe firmly that this is the only mush- 
room, and that all other fungi are toadstools and danger- 
ously poisonous. The difficulty about this well-known 
mushroom is that there is not nearly enough to go around. 
No sooner have I discovered a pasture in which it would 
spring up after every rain than the neighbors would observe 
me, and in a little while it would be necessary for me to be 
out at the first sign of daylight in the morning if I wished 
to secure any. Such very early excursions afield were not 
always either pleasant or practicable, and I therefore deter- 
mined to visit Captain McIlvaine as soon as I could, and be 
introduced to some of the other and less - sought-after 
varieties. That visit has just been paid, and I spent a very 
pleasant day in the woods and fields near Haddonfield, New 
Jersey, searching for the Agaricini family, which in their 
subdivisions are much more numerous than the races of men, 
and every bit as different in appearance and characteristics, 

When we started on our first excursion nearly every man 
and woman met on the street in Haddonfield had some face- 
tious remark to make as to Captain MclIlvaine’s destination. 
He is celebrated in his own neighborhood as a man very 
learned as to fungous growths, and in this regard he is an 
exception to the rule about greatness not being appreciated 
athome. Among American mycologists and mycophagists 
he is nuted for his zeal in the pursuit and classification of 
fungi, and for the patience of his original researches in a field 
not devoid of danger. With a new variety there is but one 
way to test its quality, and that is by eating it. Captain 
Mclivaine begins by tasting a specimen when raw; then he 
eats a little that has been cooked, if this test shows that the 
variety is good in flavor, and if it does not make him ill, he 
increases the amount that he eats until he has made a full 
meal from the new variety. Then,if he has not been made 
ill, he classifies the new variety as among the friendly toad 
stoois, and recommends it to the less venturesome who have 
been waiting for the verdict. In this way he has tested 
more than faree hundred varieties, and be has found that 
more thaa ninety per cent. of these are delicious. And yet 
there are men of intelligence and good general information 
who firmly believe that none but the common mushroom is 
fit to eat. Captain McIlvaine has also discovered the anti- 
dote for toadstool poisoning, and of this something will 
presently be said 

Of the Agarictini family there is one subdivision that con- 
tains many toadstools that are deadly poisonous, and it is 
well to be made acquainted with these in the very beginning 
This subdivision is known as the amanita, It is the most 
beautiful, the most insidi- 
ous, and the most deadly 
of all toadstools, and 
should be shunned with 
horror. The amanite al- 
ways have a volva or 
sheath around the stem at 
or in the surface of the 
ground; when this or rem- 
nants of it are found upon 
any toadstool it should be 
discarded, unless the find- 
er is sure of the ability 
to discriminate between 
the edible and non-edible 
amanite. It is well to 
say just here that there 
are not a great many men 
in the United States with 
this ability, as the science of mycology is not as generally 
pursued with us as with some of the older peoples of Eu- 
rope. In my excursion with Captain McIlvaine we came 
vpon several beautiful specimens of the deadly amanita, 
and I liave photographed two, to be printed with this article. 
These are the Amanita bulbosi. The large one is a full 
grown fungus, showing part of the veil or ring and part of 
the volva. The smaller is only partly grown, and shows 
the volva ruptured, from which the stool has sprung, 
with the veil or ring unbroken and under the head of the 
cap. These were found on the edge of a road through the 
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woods. They were a pearly white on top, the top lookin 
as if it had been powdered. The gills also were white, a 
the whiteuess of the stems slightly discolored with yellow. 

The great danger from amanite is due to the fact that to 
an uninformed or unobservant person they resemble the 
common mushroom. A very little knowledge would enable 
any intelligent person not handicapped with an undue amount 
of cocksure conceit to discriminate between the amanita 
and the common mushroom. The common mushroom is 
purple-spored with pinkish gills in early youth, which in- 
crease in depth of color as the spores ripen to a heavy pur- 
plish-black. All of the amanite are white-spored, and have 
white gills. And, furthermore, the habitats of these two 
agarics are quite different. The common mushroom always 
grows in the open; on the other hand, the amanita always 
= in the depth or on the edge of timber-lands. Captain 

clivaine tells me that he has never found the amanita in 
open fields or meadows. Any one ambitious to test the 
merits of toadstools would do well to take note of the char- 
acteristics of the amanita at once. Other toadstools some- 
times contain minor poisons; the amanita contains a dan- 
gerous poison; it belongs to a family that kills. 

After the Agaricus arvensis, or common mushroom, the 
Agaricus russula is 

robably more easi- 

y found and dis- 
tinguished. From 
early spring until 
late in the autumn 
russula may be 
found almost ev- 
erywhere. One of 
their distinguish- 
ing marks is their 
extreme brittleness. 
Under oaks, chest- 
nuts, in the woods, 
and about the 
edges of pastures 
near the woodlands, the russula grow in plenty. A very 
common variety has a red and purple top, varying through 
all shades of these colors. Its stem is white or stained with 
the same color as the top. Its gills are wide, brittle, and 
white or tinged with yellow. There is no scruff on the cap, 
no ring about the stem, no sheath at the base. My mentor 
told me that when I found a specimen I must taste a small 
pe of the stem, and if I found the taste mild and pleasant 

might be certain that the toadstool was edible. But if it 
was as hot as cayenne pepper, I was advised to discard it. 
I have photographed two specimens of the toadstools just 
mentioned. An- 
other of the same 
family, though 
not met with as 
often, is the Aga- 
ricus (russula) vi- 
reacens, and is one 
of the most deli- 
cate and delicious 
of toadstools. It 
grows in the 
woods or in shad- 
ed openings, and 
is so marked that 
it would be hard 
to mistakeit. The 
upper surface of 
its widespread cap is green, and is beautifully covered with 
what strongly resembles the mould of old cheese. This 
mould is frequently cracked, as though drawn apart by the 
stretching of the skin. The edges of the cap are generally 
rounded inwards. The top is thick and heavy. The gills 
are wide, brittle, and white. The stem is brittle and white, 
Upon breaking it it has a granular appearance. 

There is a great family of toadstools that have in place of 
gills very small and numerous mouths beneath the surface 
of the cap. These are the boleti, and they. are highly 
esteemed by the epicures who know them and by all toad- 
stool-hunters. All of them are harmless, though some are 
too bitter to eat. The removable tubes should be taken 
away before they are cooked. They grow on the ground, 
and are of every imaginable color. One that I have before 
me as I write isa 
reddish-brown on 
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AGARIOUS (RUSSULA) VIRESCENS. 


neath are a brill- 
jant yellow. In 
any way that an 
oyster can be 
cooked the bole- 
tus is palatable. 

The puff - ball, 
or lycoperdon, is 
very generally 
but very unjust- 
ly despised. Asa 
matter of fact it 
is most excellent 
eating when in its tender youth. After it has become watery 
it is no longer good, and when it has become dry after the 
watery state it is entirely worthless. The puff-ball has 
virtues of its own, but it is particularly serviceable in help- 
ing to make a mess of field-mushrooms when that variety 
of excellent and much-sought-after toadstools is scarce. 

A very curious 
toadstool is the Ag- 
aricus ostreatus, or 
oyster - mushroom. 
Captain Mecllvaine 
says of this: “It 
grows in clusters 
on dead trunks and 
stumps with or 
without bark upon 
them. It has been 
found on the pop- 
lar, willow, apple, 
laburnum, elm, and 
ash, and I have 
found it in great 
quantity on old 
stumps of the buck- 
eye. It appears ear- 
ly in spring, and I 
have gathered it 
when covered with 
TMK OYSTES-MUSHROOM ice. When uot too 
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old it is fine eating, and should be cooked over a slow fire, 
and may be cooked in any way that an oyster is.” 


The Agaricus , or Seotch bonnet, grows in t 
in many parts of the United States. In England, hit 
very abundant, and is largely used in making mushroom 


catsup. It has the it advantage of be- 
ing easily ized, and it grows alike in 
wood and fie Its top is of a pinkish 


chocolate color, and the shape like that of 
a Scotch cap—hence its popular name. It 
varies from two to six inches in diameter, 
and is covered with silky scales running 
from the centre to the rim. The cap is 
thin and flexible, readily coming loose from 
the stem, which is unusually long, slender, 
and tough, and is beautifully covered with 
snakelike markings of about the same 
shade as the cap. here is a movable ring 
around the upper part of the stem; a bulb 
at the bottom of the stem that has no sheath 
about it. This toadstool is tender and de- 
licious, though the stem is too hard for eat- 
ing. Captain McIlvaine recommends that 
the procerus be fried like egg-plant, wil 
or without batter. 

Now here is Captain McIlvaine’s recom- 
mendation when by mischance any of the 
poisonous toadstools have been eaten. I 
quote from an article published by him in 
May of this year in the Therapeutic Gazette. 
He says: «Phe physician called upon to 
treat a case of toadstool poisoning need not 
wait to query after the variety eaten; he 
need not wish to see a sample. His first 
endeavor should be to ascertain the exact 
time es between the eating of the 
toadstoo the first feeling of discom- 
fort. If this time is within four or five 
hours, one of the minor poisons is at work, and rapid re- 
lief will be given by the administration of an emetic follow- 
ed by one or two moderate doses of sweet oil and whis- 
key in equal parts. Vinegar is effective as a substitute 
for oil. “tt from eight to twelve hours have elapsed, the 
physician may rest assured that amanitine is present, and 
should administer one-sixtieth of a grain of atropine at once.” 
The atropine should be subcutaneously injected, and the 
injection repeated every half-hour until one-twentieth of a 
grain has been given or the patient’s life has been saved. 

Readers who are not students of fungi will recognize in 
Captain McIlvaine the author of many charming stories of 
life in the West Virginia mountains, He is also known 
under his frequently used pseudonyme of Tobe Hodge, wit, 
humorist, and story-teller. During the war he was a cap- 
tain in the Federal army; since then he has had a varied 
and busy career, but in no other field of activity has he 
taken so much pleasure as in studying fungoid growths, 
and so classifying and describing them that others might be 
able to separate the good from the bad, enjoying the one, 
rejecting the other. 

One word more: If any person should recommend that a 
dish of mushrooms or toadstools be seasoned with lemon 
a. be sure that such a person is so deficient in taste as to 

beneath consideration. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own Corresronpent. } 


HE last phase of summer fashions is the costumes of 

dark and medium-tinted piqué which have succeeded 
the tailor gowns of white duck and white and écru liven and 
piqué. This cotton stuff is comparatively warm, aud now 
comes in a range of browns, golden brown, chestnut and seal, 
bright red and darker garnet, medium and navy blue, and 
even in violet and bishop's purple. The costume is com- 
posed of a round skirt and either an Eton jacket or longer 
blazer, completed by a starched shirt front and a narrow 
white or black tie. Less correct than the shirt front, but 
more comfortable, is a loose blouse with jabot of batiste or 
lawn in white dotted with the color of the piqué. 

The earliest autumn tailor gowns are of fine vigognes, 
serges. and cheviots, leaving for later wear the wide 0- 
nals, the homespuns, and sackings, for the coarse shaggy 
stuffs are to be fashionable again this winter. For the time 
being white wool tailor gowns of serge, cheviot, and cloth 
are still in the ascendant, worn with a white silk blouse and 
belt. With these costumes some of our élégantes wear white 
Suede gloves, and white chamois shoes with white stockings, 
others, white gloves and shoes with black stockings, and 
still others, black gloves and black varnished leather shoes 
with black stockings, while a very few adopt the medium 
but certainly more tasteful mode of light Suéde-colored 

loves and natural tan shoes. The party in favor of black 
also sometimes substitute a black silk blouse and belt for 
the white. 

The simplest tailor gowns adbere to the standard rows of 
machine stitching by way of ornament. Others have a mus- 
culine binding of silk braid on the edges of the jacket, with 
perhaps a single row of folded braid on the skirt, at eighteen 
or twenty inches above the edge, to convey the idea of a wide 
hem bound at its upperedge. This binding, being a nice 
piece of work, requiring the hand of a skilful tailor, is fre- 
quently replaced by a fine soutache of black silk or wool, 
sewed at the edges of the jacket and above the hem of the 
skirt. In a somewhat larger width the soutache serves for 
trimming, and is then placed in repeated rows with a space 
of its own width between above the hem of the skirt and at 
about a quarter of an inch from the edge of the jacket. Or the 
revers alone may be trimmed with soutache, placed in hor- 
izontal rows, or in lines parallel with the edge of the revers. 
Quantities of black soutache are thus used on blue, gray, 
red, and purple cloths, while brown soutache relieves beige 
and lighter brown shades, and dark gray braid stuffs of 
lighter gray shades. On handsome costumes of glossy 
cloths, which are not strictly tailor gowns, but serve as vis- 
iting and promenade toilettes, the silk or wool braid is re- 
placed by gold soutache, used either as a piping or in rows, 
as described above. Wider braids, both mohair and silken, 
will also be largely used later. A fashionable tailor cos- 
tume later in the season will be a coarse mixture of white, 
gray, and black, trimmed with wide black braid and worn 
with a black moiré chemisette; or a similar mixture in beige 
and brown, with brown braid and brown moiré. 

Jacket bodices of tailor gowns for the coming winter will 
be somewhat longer than those now worn. ith the back 
fitted and coming well over the top of the skirt, the front 
has short, flat, rounded ues, and opens with easy natural 
revers extending a little below the waist, meeting there 
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when the jacket is to be fastened by a single button, which 
may be merely plain and substantial, or as choice and artis- 
tic as one chooses. The tailor jacket, as distinguished from 
the bodice, will be of moderate length, well fitted at the back 
and opening widely in front, with shawl] revers faced with 
darker silk, meeting easily in a single large button below 
the waist-line. Either Seles or jacket can be supplemented 
by a double or triple collarette of the same material, cut in 
a circular form so as to make fluted folds, attached under 
the collar and ending under the revers of the front. With 
tailor gowns silk blouses will continue to be worn, of coarse 
surah, clinging satin, or soft moiré, usually matching the 
costume, though a fancy of the moment is to have silk or 
silk vesting of a very light shade, white or cream being most 
favored. The blouses are less loose and flowing than those 
of summer, the shirring or pleats being mounted on a lining, 
and the collar is a high stock fastened at the side. 

One of the new autumn models has the back of the jacket 
cut with full basques, and the fronts in short, round Figaro 
shape, oes on a chemisette, under the belt of which is 
an added basque, which has somewhat the effect of a short 
open tunic. This is becoming to tall and slender figures. 
Of the same order is another model, with a short jacket, 
close-fitting at the back and opening with tailor revers at 
the front; with this is an entire basque attached to a sepa- 
rate Belt, full at the back and flat at the front, like the skirt 
of a jacket; this is put on to convert a house dress into a 
street costume. There appears to be a general tendency 
towards basques, actual or simulated, fixed or movable. 

But all the autumn gowns are not tailor gowns. Of many 
costumes of a different order, suitable for the street or short 
excursions into the country, I will describe one, a neat 
gowp of wool in smal! chess-board blocks of navy blue 
and white. Around the skirt, defining a hem eight inches 
deep, is a wide navy-blue velvet ribbon. The bodice, which 
enters the skirt, has a seamless back on a fitted lining, while 
the front is mounted in pleats in the shoulder seams and 
draped to cross at the waist, with the V above filled out 
with navy-blue velvet, and a high velvet collar. The full 
sleeve has a little cuff of the velvet ribbon. To complete 
the costume is a double collarette or short cape of the same 
material, with small revers and rolled collar of velvet. 
Gauntlet gloves and russet shoes are worn with this gown, 
and a soft dark blue felt hat with birds’ wings. Black and 
white and brown and white checks are made in correspond- 
ing fashion. EMMELINE RayMOND. 


A PEEP AT THE PAST. 
NE crisp afternoon late last autumn a group of women 
met iu consultation over a project very dear to their 
hearts. Their bright talk flashed to and fro with quip and 
jest and repartee, but there was a serious undertone beneath 
the merriment as they discussed with great earnestness their 
lan for showing at the World’s Fair what the women of 
New York State had done in literature. Many visitors to 
Chicago have seen the portfolios which grew out of that 
afternoon's talk over fragrant cups of tea beside a sparkling 
fire. In a more convenient shape, and embellished with 
every attractive addition which good typography, fine pa- 
per, and dainty binding can give, some of these painstaking 
compilations can now be found in the “ Distaff Series,” 
published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, of which a fasci- 
pating volume has awakened in me an enthusiastic desire 

to tell the readers of the Bazar just what it is. 

A peep at the past—at that picturesque past when, ac- 
cording to Diedrich Knickerbocker, a passion for cleanliness 
was the leading principle in domestic economy and the uni- 
versal test of an able housewife. In 1756 a local historian 
described the ladies of New York as making a very good 
appearance at ‘‘Concerts of Musick and Assemblies,” as 
dressing well, and managing their families with singular 
neatuess, As yet they did not write very much, these good 
Dutch housewives, but they were not deficient in wit or 
brains; and later we find glimpses of New York society as 
given by Mrs. Bleecker or Aune Grant. The first novel 
written by a New York woman was The Fortunate Discov- 
ery of the History of Henry Villars, by ‘‘A Young Lady of 
the State of New York.” The Story of Maria Kittle was 
written by Ann Eliza Bleecker. Charlotte Lennox, Mrs. 
John Jay, and Margaret Livingstone were earliest among 
New York women to describe with graphic touches the life 
of their own times. So thoroughly sweet is the atmosphere 
of this little “* Distaff” book, as with sprigs of lavender and 
myrtle, that we cannot imagine any one who cares for the 
romance of the old Colonial days doing willingly without 
the pleasure of reading it. The old New York names are 
here, and the name of the editor, Alice Morse Earle, is a 
pledge of the fidelity with which she has done her work. 

Mrs. Emily Ellsworth Ford had a less interesting field in 
her Harly Verse, but she has contributed much of value to 
literature in her part of the little book. 

MARGARET E. SAnastTer. 


IN A LITTLE FRENCH CUISINE. 

Pg oy first thing that impresses one about a French cuisine 

is its size, and the next its daintiness. The kitchen of 
the three old ladies at St.-Germain of whose garden I wrote 
you not long ago, was such a tiny little place, and so immac- 
ulate, with its shining brasses and polished floor, that it 
seemed like a bit out of a doll’s house, rather than a serious 
institution for the needs of ‘‘ human nature’s daily food.” 

All small French interiors have this little cuisine, and 
where people want to live as well as possible on the smallest 
possible amount of money, a little kitchen is much better 
than a large one. It is more economical, because it takes 
less work to keep it clean and less fuel to keep it warm. 
But we must remember that conditions of life in America 
and France are entirely different, and that there are certain 
radical differences that make what is extremely practical in 
the one country often quite out of the question in the other. 

In France all the laundry-work is sent into the country, 
and all the bread and cakes and pastry are bought at the 
boulangerie or the patisserie, instead of being done at home. 
With no steamy washing days, nor hot baking days, the 
French kitchen can afford to be daintier than its transatlan- 
tic sister which has the heavy work to do, and it follows asa 
matter of course that it can live on more intimate terms with 
the rest of the family. 

At St.-Germain the cuisine was on one side of the hall and 
the salon on the other, and there seemed to be no reason 
why one was not quite as honorable a member of the family 
as the other. You can see at once that the more the mis- 
tress has her kiichen ‘‘ under her hand,” the more easily she 
can direct and supcrintend matters there without sacrificing 
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other things; and where economy is reduced to a fine art, as 
it is in France, all these details are of immense importance. 

Another thing that simplifies French housekeeping won- 
derfully is to have no early breakfast to get. Imagine the 
saving of time and trouble to have no cooking done in. your 
house before noon. Only to have to turn on the gas, heat 
water, and make a cup of coffee, which is sent in with the 
snowy roll that the r has just left at your door, and the 
fresh pat of butter that the little white-capped bonne has 
run across the street to fetch from the ‘‘creamery” oppo- 
site. For another thing about France is that there is a dairy 
or “crémerie” every forty yards, and milk, cream, ice, fruit, 
cheeses of all kinds, and whipped cream are always within 
reach. 

Here, again, you see, is the co-operative principle. Per- 
ishable things are kept in a common refrigerator, as it were, 
and each family buys in small quantities as it needs, It is 
the exception to find a refrigerator in any but large estab- 
lishments. There is no need of one for keeping what is 
left over from meals, for everything is always eaten up. 
Just enough of things is cooked and no more. 

Co-operation is going to be one of the solutions of our so- 
cial problems in the future, I am sure. The day will come 
when all our heaviest work will be undertaken by co-opera- 
tive societies, as it is in some of those stories like Looking 
Backward, which we fervently hope are impossible, but 
which contain certain elementary truths, nevertheless. 

Some day the high price of manual labor will not keep us 
from having all our washing done out of the house. And I 
do not see why our bread should not be baked for us now. 
Why should we not have French boulangeries, with brown 
crispy loaves of French bread a yard long, English loaves, 
as bread like ours at home is called, ‘petits pains” and 
“croissants,” and Vienna rolls, brown bread, Bath buns, 
biscottes, tea cake, and ‘‘ pain de seigle ”? 

With our stimulating climate, and the rush and strain of 
American life, it would be scarcely possible to gothrough the 
morning on a cup of coffee andaroll. But our breakfasts 
might be simplified and made much less formal, I am sure. 
A great amount of wear and tear on the nervous system is 
saved by not being forced to appear at a ceremonious meal 
the first thing in the morning, and by not being forced to 
begin *‘ giving out” until one has had time to put ber mind 
in order, as it were, and to collect herself and her thoughts 
for the work of the day. It is not only money that needs 
to be economized in a household, it is strength as well. 
And every bit of both saved means so much more to be 
given to keeping up with the books, art, social life, all the 
growing demands of our splendid country. 

The woman with “high ideals” in cup-cake might think 
the housekeeper slack, perhaps, who made her breakfast 
something of a movable feast, as it is in France and England, 
but the woman with high ideals in other things, who had 
time to gratify them, would not mind it in the least so long 
as there was no real sacrifice of comfort. 

And now, having considered the elementary differences 
underlying French and American housekeeping, we come 
back to the little kitchen at St.-Germain. I take for granted 
that everybody who wants to live inexpensively and well 
has planted a little garden, like the one described in my last 
article. It must be pretty to look at as well as useful, and 
it must yield all the vegetables, fruit, salads, seasoning, and 
eggs fron: the poultry-yard that a family of three persons 
will need. 

The most important thing in the kitchen, of course, is the 
stove. In every French stove two kinds of fires can be 
made. One is the ordinary fire of wood or coal, as we 
know it. The other is a fire of wood charcoal, made in a 
little hole in the top of the stove. A brazier, filled with 
lighted coals, can be placed over the charcoal fire, and fish 
and all sorts of things can be cooked in this way, with fire 
above and betieath. Whole dinners can be got over this 
little fire, with great economy of heat and fuel. In summer 
the French often do not heat the oven at all. There is also 
an arrangement on the back of the stove that connects with 
the gas, and this is used for boiling water or stewing or fry- 
ing, and it is there that the pot au feu is made when there is 
no fire in the stove. 

Of course the corner-stone of the French household is the 
potau feu, When my old ladies at St.-Germain used to 
talk to me ahout what their niece said about America they 
never failed to add, ‘‘Oue thing Julie could never under- 
stand was why there wasn’t more bouillon there.” And this 
is what I cannot understand myself. Why should not the 
roomy, comfortable - looking ‘‘ marmite,” the earthen soup 
pot, come and install itself in all our kitchens—a house- 
hold god that brings with it nobody knows how many good 
gifts of health and nourishment? 

In a family of three persons the pot au feu should be made 
enly once a week, “ or else,” as my old ladies said, *‘ one has 
to eat beef too often.” 

To make the soup they took 3 pounds of lean beef, wound 
with twine to keep it from boiling to pieces, and 6 quarts of 
cold water. Our own cook in Paris never uses but 14 pounds 
of beef, and considers it quite sufficient. When the water 
began to boil, the old ladies added 2 carrots from their gar- 
den, 2 leeks, 1 onion stuck with cloves, and (in winter) 1 tur- 
nip. When they had the head and neck of a chicken, or 
anything of the kind, they added it as well, and this, they 
said, gave to the pot au feu a “‘ gofit exquis.” 

The soup boiled slowly for six hours. Then it was taken 
off the fire, strained, and the lower part of it used for that 
day. The rest was put away in the cellar, and every morn- 
ing was taken out and skimmed to take off the grease, and 
then boiled over so that it would not spoil. 

After the soup is made, there still remains the boeuf bouilli 
or boiled beef, and this everybody in France eats. Even 
President Carnot, who has one of the best chefs in France, 
does not disdain this democratic dish. The beef is generally 
served with its own vegetables, but there are various ex- 
tremely nice ways of disguising it. At St.-Germain it was 
occasionally served cold, with a sauce Ala Ravigote, which 
is made as follows: Boil an egg hard, rub the yolk smooth 
with a little cold water, and rub into it 1 teaspoonful of 
mustard, salt,and pepper. Take 2 pinches of fines herbes— 
chives, shallot, and the tiniest possible bit of garlic—boil 
these a moment in water, strain them, and hash them fine. 
Rub into the yolk of egg oil and vinegar until you have 
the quantity of sauce needed; lastly, add the fines herbes, and 
pour over the meat. This sauce is also nice with cold fish; 
and poured over eggs boiled hard and cut in halves, it makes 
a nice entrée. 

Beeuf bouilli is also served with a hot gravy made as fol- 
lows: Put in a saucepan 1 glass of bouillon, a table-spoonful 
of vinegar, and salt and pepper. Rub a little butter and 
flour smooth, stir it slowly into the bouillon, and when it 
thickens slightly, add fines herbes. Boiled beef, or any other 
kiud of cold meat, is often arranged in this way in French 
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houses: To every nd of meat allow half a pound of 
bread and a quart of milk. Early in the morning scald the 
milk, and pour it over the bread. Let this stand, stirring it 
occasionally, until half an hour before you are ready to serve 
the dish. In the mean while you have hashed your meat, 
adding one-eiglith of a pound of sausage meat, salt, and pep- 
per. Put a large copper saucepan on the fire, melt a lump 
of butter in it, and add the scalded bread and meat, stirring 
all together, Finally add a quarter of a pound of mush- 
rooms, which you have soaked in water with a little vinevar, 
chopped fine. Let all cook together on the stove fora half- 
hour, and then serve. 

Beef can also be made into a nice hash with sausage meat, 
in the proportion of 1 pound of beef to one-half pound of 
sausage meat. And it can be served with mashed potato— 
half a dish of hash, with mashed potatoes on the top, brown- 
ed in the oven. 

The two special points that I noted in the little household 
at St.-Germain was that nothing was ever wasted, and that 
with a thorough understanding of seasoning, and with all 
the materials always at band, everything was delicious. It 
is of no use to have cook-books recommending this or that 
to us if we must constantly stop, like Bella Wilfer, and ex- 
claim, ‘‘ But where am I to get it, you stupid old donkey?” 

Three days in the week the old ladies had potage muigre 
—soup made without meat. Here, again, everything was 
utilized. Even the water in which the asparagus was boiled 
made the soup one day. The long dainty branches from 
the garden were first cooked, and then put away to be eaten 
cold with a sauce of oil and vinegaz. Then to the water 
was added buiter, salt, cream—milk would do—2 beaten 
eggs, and vermicelli. The point was in not losing the deli- 
cate flavor that the asparagus had given to the water. 

Of course I am not speaking now of the delicious créme 
d’asperges that we ate at another time, a cream soup made 
of asparagus points. Iam writing now purely for ecouomy. 
The potatoes that were left made the soup another day. 
They were cooked with a few onions, put through a colan- 
der, enough milk was added to make a thin cream, a table- 
spoonful of butter, and salt. Another time a slice of pump- 
kin took the place of the potatoes. And another day it was 
a delicious bisque made from the water in which a lobster 
had been.boiled. 

Those who want really to get the most out of a litile in 
cooking must serve their meals French fashion, one dish at 
a time, so as to make the most of the delicate flavor and per- 
fection of each dish. 

A little dinner consisting of soup—one of the soups that I 
have described, or one of a thousand others that every good 
housekeeper probably knows how to make—meat with one 
vegetable, salad, and a dessert, will cost no more than the 
average ordinary American dinner of meat and vegetables. 
With soup one does not need so much meat, and meat is 
generally the most expensive dish at dinner. But in an- 
other paper I will give some more of the principles of 
French domestic economy, as well as a little dissertation on 
the French cooking of vegetables. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 
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Mrs. G. C.—Get soft camel's-hair and French flannel for the wool 
dresses of a boy only two years old. At that age they wear yoke drerses 
or very short round waists that extend just below the armhole. The skirt, 
abont two yards wide, reaches to the shoe-top. Have écru, blue, or pale 
pink for his best dresses, and dark clear blue for every-day wear. Get a 
soft felt Sat the shade of his cloak, and make it in Tam o’ Shanter shape 
with brown velvet binding. White or tan stockings with tan shoes will 
be pretty for him. 

A Constant Reaper.—Your suggestions about the krimmer waist with 
velvet revers and sleeves are excellent. 

Hanuirr.—Get either dark green or seal-brown cloth to wear with a real 
cape. See hints about such dresses in the New York Fashions of this 
paper. Black silk is again a fashionable dress even for brides. Trim it 
with open jet insertions over a color, or else have an accordion waist of 
satin, or, if you prefer, you can add circular basques of satin. 

H. M. F.—Make your pretty yellow crape with a high round waist 
crossed with insertions of white or black guipure. Have puffed sleeves 
with insertion bands below the elbow, and add flounces of lace or of silk 
muslin on the skirt to give it av effect of greater fulness. You might 
have an entire waist of accordion-pleated silk muslin, and use the mate- 
riul to widen the skirt. 

na. I. O. T.—Coat-tail basques will be worn again. The redingote 
dress will be used both in the house and street. Accordion-pleating 
should be sent to a professional. 

Mus. A. B.—Your material is firm enongh to wear without a lining. 
The brown cape can be worn with other dresses. The fulness in the back 
of basques is made by widening each form below the waist. The jackets 
are popular, and silk waists will still be worn. 

Ina L.—Inch-wide ribbons are used as bonnet strings. 

Dow.—W edding-cake is put up in small boxes by the confectioner, and 
is - in a convenient place for each guest to take one when leuving. 

y;oLEnDA.— We cannot answer the question you ask. Reference w the 
daily papers will probably give you the desi information. 

©. L. G._-Write to the secretary of the New York society for the infor- 
mation you desire. The address was given in the Bazar of last week. 

. R.—Have either black moiré or dark green velvet for combina- 
tion with your brown cloth, Use the added materia) for a round waist, 
with double-breasted fronts turning back in revers from a soft satin plus- 
tron in accordion pleats. Have large mutton-leg siceves and a half-circie 
skirt. It is not our custom to reply by mail to questions about dress. 

Buow sie. —Costumes all of one material will be worn, but are finished 
nsually with revers, stock, and belt of satin, moiré, or velvet. Have a 
short basque, matton-leg sleeves, and a skirt four yards wide. To this 
add either a coat or cape bordered with the other far you mention. Make 
this garment ample and warm enough to wear with other dresses as your 
winter ps = 

Mas. G. W. T.—A year is the usnal period of wearing mourning fora 
sister. Many do not wear crape at all. If you still wear your veil have 
it shortened, and drape it on the back of the bonnet, though you need not 
have retained it after the first six months. 

Sarruo.—Make your rich black silk with a slashed basque and gored 
skirt, Use the lace you have as insertions up the skirt and as ruffles 
above the sleeves. Exige the ey with jet. The crépe de Chine wed- 
ding dress will be in good taste. If the groom awaits you at the chancel 
he will need a best man. Get black faced-cloth for a calling dress, and 
one of black serge for general wear, Gather hints for making from re- 
cent numbers of the Bazar. Have a gray and white striped flannel wrap- 
per, made loose with a hood, and get shaded wool in mauve tints for a tea 
gown like that from Worth illustrated in this number of the Bazar. 

Ru«.—Your black brocade will anewer well for sleeves and a soft vest 
of your blue wool, with bias folds of the sume on the skirt. By all means 
wear a sailor hat if it is becoming to yon. Read about felt and beaver 
hats in the New York Fashions of recent numbers of the Bazar. 

La Crosse.—To make a child’s bair grow thickly keep it closely shin- 
gied for two or three years. 

M. V. A,—Address your friend as “‘ My dear Mr, Brown” until yon know 
him. His signing himeelf “ Your sincere friend” means nothing; it is 
well enough, though “ Very sincerely yours” is more elegant. 

Low.—Carpet your rooms with velvet carpet, unless you prefer a plain 
covering with rugs, which would harmonize nicely with your hard-wood 
floors in the other rooms. Use single curtains if they are large enough, 
and save the extra one for your hall window. Have white or pale yellow 
shades with your white wood-work. Use yellow silk for the Gningn om 
curtains; it will make a pleasant light. Blue silk under lace for your 
pillow covers. 

A. M. M.—A tea-ball is filled with tea, and put in the cup of hot water 
until the tea is of sufficient strength. A wife leaves her husband's cards 
for both ladies and gentlemen of the family, one for each, her own card 
only for the ladies. You may use an uncovered table at juneheon only. 
The man in leaving his card has filled the requirements for the occasion. 








EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR TEA CLOTH 
AND DOILY. 


ry HIS design, which is to be executed on fine white linen 
I damask, is prettiest done in white washing silk, with the 
net-work in gold-colored silk, the whole in outline stitch. 
A more showy is shades of pale violet silk for all except the 
net-work, and that either in gold-colored silk or Japanese 
gold thread 


ITALIAN LACES. 
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OORA SLOOOMS DI BRAZZA. 
J TALIAN lace: what 
= dreamsand memories 
these two little words 
awaken! Dreamsevoked 
by story-book and leg 
end in those who have 
not visited Italy, and 
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rendered doubly bright 
to them by the hope of 
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ality that which has so 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR BORDER OF TEA CLOTH. 







words Italian lace are sure to recall the 
interior of some old church, ‘‘ luminously 
dark ” with its rich frescoes and hangings, 
lit up by gorgeous pendent silver lamps 
softly burning before the high altar, upon 
which are spread the foamy creations of 
some dead nun’s needle, picturing in 
storied lace the pale frost-fiowers of her 
imagination which bloomed hundreds of 
years ago in her bare cold cell. Outside 
the heavy leathern curtain which covers 
the entrance may have lazily floated a gondola on the blue 
waters of a Venetian canal, or a chattering cabman may 
have stood beside his rough little pony on a Florentine or 
Roman street, or the tramways of Milan or Genoa may have 
passed the sculptured portal. The interiors of God’s houses 
in Italy remain as unchangeable as the religion to which 
og are dedicated, and the memory of the casual visitor is 
daily impressed with the scene-setting in which moved the 
life of the centuries which have flown. 

Italy is full of lace, full of the wondrous creations of 
past generations, and at present full also of the revival of 
the beautiful and graceful industry of lace-making. 

To-day we will leave the bays of Genoa and Spezia, with 
their melodiously chanting navvies, with their orange groves 
and olive pew and their reverberating sea-bathed grottos. 
Neither will I detain you beside Lake Como, which is framed 
with the glorious purple Alps, and surrounded by blooming 
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DESIGN FOR DOILY. 
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oleanders and laurels, haunts of the nightingale, lulled by 
whose songs in the midst of the soft shadows nestle the 
alatial villas we see mirrored on the lake’s sapphire breast. 
will leave this spot also to sleep in your imagination until 
you tell me to give the dream-pictures life, and we will de- 
vote this whole autumn day to wandering among the Vene- 
tians on their islands. 

Venice, the wave-washed daughter of the Adriatic, was 
the foster-mother if not the actual mother of sa apne 
In the light of modern discoveries pillow-lace (or lace made 
with bobbins) positively existed in the time of the Roman 
Empire, and it is supposed that needle-lace is still older; but 
to Venice is due the glory of developing the manufacture of 
this beautiful fabric from a simple industry into a glorious 
art, rivalling embroidery or needle-painting, and truly be- 
coming needle-sculpture. 

It would occupy too much space in an article of this kind 
to recount the origin and rise of lace-making, which I have 
lately treated so exhaustively in my book Old and New Lace 
in Italy, which her Majesty our gracious Queen has inspired. 
Suffice it to say that from the fourteenth century edict upon 
edict was promulgated in vain to limit the extravagant ex- 
penditures made by the wealthy merchants and citizens of 





FIT FOR A BRIDAL VEIL. 


the Italian Republic for articles for personal and household 
adornment, and foremost among these objects was ever rank 
ed needle or point lace 

The women throughout the fifteenth century were forced 
to fight for permission to use it on their garments, and 
proudly conquered, but during the following years, strange 
as it may seem, the men were the consumers of the more 
expensive laces. The priests ordered them for their church- 
es and vestments, the merchants and lawyers for the adorn 
ment of their own persons. They insisted on having the 
lace provided for their use executed from the most artistic 
designs, and painters of note were proud to compose the 
pattern-books from which these fairy creations were copied. 

Vecellio, nephew of the great Titian, was the author of 
one of these books, which was published in Venice, and 
served as a mode] for lace-makers and embroiderers all over 
Europe, and it is from his work that the illustration of 
Reticella or drawn lace given in this article was taken. 
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LAVORO APONTO RETICELLA, 


This was the earliest needle-lace made. Its use was followed 
by the invention of punto-in-aria, which was the original 
of all the Venetian points known. Of this lace we give a 
design taken from another celebrated pattern-book, of which 
Elizabetta Catanea Parasole was the author. The first edi 
tion of this book was published in Rome in 1616, and was 
called The Theatre of Noble and Virtuous Women. It was as 
great a favorite as the book by Vecellio, and passed through 
nearly as many editions. 

We give as our third illustration the reproduction of a 
photograph made from a beautiful piece of this lace made 
by the lace-makers of the co-operative school at Burano, 
near Venice, of which her Majesty Queen Margherita is the 
beloved patroness and protectress. This lace model is 
about seven inches broad, and worth twenty-four dollars 
a yard in Italy. It is an exact reproduction of the piece of 
Venetian point, No. 1034, belonging to the crown of Italy, 
and now on exhibition in the Italian section of the Woman’s 
Building at the World’s Fair. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries this in- 
dustry developed with wonderful rapidity. I regret that the 
limited space at my disposal will not permit me to give a 
description of the daily life of the women of Venice in the 
past, and tell you how the different great houses and con- 
vents vied with each other in inventing new combinations 
and stitches. The credit of originating the most celebrated 
and beautiful of all laces, rose point, which costs from 
thirty dollars a yard for a piece five inches wide up to a 
thousand dollars a yard, and of which we give an illustra- 
tion taken from a piece made at Burano, rests with a young 
girl of the people. The legend is too charming to leave un- 
recorded here: 

It appears that at the epoch when every second woman in 
Venice, rich or poor, was occupied in making lace, a sailor 
lover brought home to his sweetheart some strange and 
lovely growths which he had been inspired to pick up in the 
depths of the sea while diving to gather coral, thinking to 
give her pleasure. On his return home he offered her these 
**frutti di mare” (sea fruits, for so the Italians appropri- 
ately call them) as a simple memento of his summer toils 
and a proof of his faithful memory of her. 

Shortly afterward he started on another and this time 


much longer and more apes voyage, undertaken that he 
— the more rapidly obtain the honestly earned gold 
which was necessary to begin in comfort their young wedded 
life. In parting, he sought to console her by drawing pic- 
tures of his glad return, and jestingly ‘“oniel her not to put 
out the fire of her bright eyes with too much useless weep- 
ing, but to use it rather to guide her needle in making such 
a beautiful wedding veil as would cause him to find a bride 
as smart as any lord’s awaiting him in Venice. Her loving 
heart treasured up this jesting suggestion, and she deter 
mined to follow it by picturing in soft lace each simple gift 
of his, so that her bridal veil would illustrate what had 
occupied her thoughts during the weary months of separa- 
tion. With true artistic talent and infinite patience, she 
wove in finest thread the reproductions of the tiny shells, of 
the frills and fluted sea-weeds, of the delicate sea-grasses, 
which she combined with fairylike reproductions of star- 
fish, sea anemones and urchins, and all the multitude of ma 
rine gems, the whole being held together by delicate tendrils, 
copied also from growths of the great deep. When the 


happy day dawned that was to crown her happiness by the 
long-auticipated union to the object of her affection, this 
simple Venetian maiden stepped forth from her lowly home 
to meet ler lover, blushing beneath her own handiwork, the 
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soft folds of which hung about her, forming a veil such as 
no crowned head had eyer been able to pride itself on wear- 
ing. Thus, while the merry clang of marriage-bells filled the 
air, was presented to the sunlight the first example of that 
rarest and most delicate of all laces, the inestimable ‘' rose 
point.” 

Lace was used everywhere during the Renaissance. In 
the churches it not only trimmed the altars and the priests’ 
vestments, but all the linen used in the sacristy. In the 
houses it adorned the table and bed linen, the furniture, and 
even the walls. It was also used in quantities by the wealthy, 
upon their carriages and upon the harness and tiie trappings 
of their horses. The women used it upon their underwear, 
dresses, caps, aprons, and veils, us well as upon their gloves 
and handkerchiefs. The men wore it upon their hats, col- 
lars, frills, and cloaks. They trimmed their sleeves, breeches, 
and shirts with it, as well as filling the tops of their boots 
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with yards upon yards of the finest edgings, 
and using it even to form rosettes upon 
their swords and shoes 

In France the frenzy for Venetian lace 

went so far that the nobles cut down their 
finest forests and even mortgaged and sold 
their great estates that they might appear 
at court de@xed in the most beautiful and 
expensive Ltalian points. To stem this tide 
of extravagance and ruin, the Code Michaud 
and various other sumptuary laws were 
promulgated in England and in France. 
tut all was in vain, until Colbert, the great 
French prime minister and financier of the 
seventeenth century, who .mderstood the 
character of his times, devoted his particu- 
lar attention to the matter. He saw that 
neither his king, Louis X1V., nor the butter- 
flies of his court would ever comply to laws 
depriving them of beautiful or luxurious 
objects,and that they would manage to ob- 
tain them by illegitimate mears if not pro- 
vided with them by the shops. He decided 
therefore to follow the example set by his 
predecessor Mazarin, who had skilfully start- 
ed the great silk manufactories of Lyons, 
and to implant the artistic industry of lace 
making in France itself. He charged his 
ambassador at the republican court of Ven- 
ice to obtain all possible information as to 
the business management of the great lace 
workshops, and to bribe a number of the 
most skilful lace-makers to emigrate to 
France and establish a manufactory in that 
country He was successful, and to this 
statesman is due the origin of the celebrated 
point-laces of Alencon and Argentan (of 
which we give an illustration), which were 
copied from those of Venice and Burano 

In Venice the glorious commercial and 
military period of the Renaissance was pass- 
ing away. The commerce of the city was 
undermined on various sides, and that of 
lace suffered with the rest. Trade with the 
Orient had already been cut off by the Tark 
ish invasion of the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean; that with the North was suffering 
from the powerful rivalry of the Dutch, 
that with France by the rigid laws enforced 
there to protect the development of the 
newly implanted industries 

The production of point-lace in Venice 
gradually sank, until during the first half 
of the present century it was practised only 
by a handful of women possessed of the se 
crets of the art, who maintained themselves 
chiefly by repairing the wonderful antique 
laces which belonged to the churches and 
noble families, and were inherited from mo- 
ther to daughter like the jewels 

As to the pillow lace, it was still manu- 
factured in a desultory manner by the poor 
fisher-folk for local consumption, when for 
tunately « large manufactory of blonds or 
silk laces was established, and employed 
many women, helping to support the people 
turough the sad days of Austrian supremacy. 
Since Italy has become a free country the 
industry has been revived on a vast scale. 
At Palestrina and Chioggia and the other 
islands around Venice thousands of women 
and children, and even the men between the 
cruises of their ships, or when they are out 
of work, maintain themselves by twirling 
the fascinating flying bobbins. Here are 
made torchons, guipures, Milanese laces in 
thread, and in black, white, and polychrome 
or party -colored silk. The people are bright, 
merry, and healthy. They are well content- 
ed with the bare pittance they earn of from 
eight to twenty cents a day, because while 
working they can enjoy untrammelled lib- 
erty, and can sit in the sunlight amid their 
families or lay by their lace pillows at will, 
to devote themselves to their home duties or 
any more remunerative employment. 

No one should visit Venice who desires to 
catch a glimpse of local coloring without de- 
voting « few hours to wandering through the 
old suburbs of the watery city and watching 
che population at work seated upon the pic- 
turesque docer-steps or in the vine-shaded 
court-yards of the antique counting-houses 
and ruinous palaces. 

The exquisite needle or point lace mak- 
ing has been replanted since 1872, and flour- 
ishes at Burano, which is situated about eight 
miles from Venice, on one of the old lagoons 
opposite to the island of Torcello. This 
island, owing to its wonderful baptistery 
and cathedral, is the Mecea of every student 
of the rare early Byzantine architecture in 
Italy, and a visit to the school and church at 
Burano can be most charmingly combined 
with the trip to its neighbor, for a little 
steamboat now runs twice a day between it 
and Venice 

The credit of reviving both of the lace in- 
dustries in Venice is due to the great philan- 
thropist, Paolo Famibri, one of the members 
of Parliament from Venice, who sacrificed 
part of his personal fortune to the enter- 
prises, which have become the means of 
earning an honest livelihood to thousands of 
his fellow-citizens. His losses were due to 
having wedded philanthropy to poetry and 
not to trade; but though he suffered through 
the union, it bas born relative prosperity to 
his fellow-citizens, and he expresses himself 
contented, for others with commercial in- 
stincts are now carrying on the work, 

His love for antique lace has furnished 
us with a most exquisite illustration of iis 
powers of resistance to the wear of centuries. 

In one of his open letters to the press, ex- 
plaining his reasons for reviving the industry 
of lace-making,he pleads for the preservation 
of the art by describing the gentle maids and 
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matrons of the Renaissance, who made the 
antique laces, as mouldered dust beside the 
heap of ruins which once constituted the 
strongly fortified stone castles they inhabit- 
ed, while the filmy work of their frail fingers 
lives on through the centuries, ever freshly 
adorning generation after generation of the 
human race in every part of the world to 
which culture has penetrated. Was ever 
a tenacious, delicate cause more gracefully 
pleaded ? 

Burano boasts of only 5900 inhabitants, 
who support themselves mainly by fishing, 
and before the establishment of the co-opera- 
tive lace schools this wretched town was one 
of the most squalid and immoral places in 
all Italy, so much so that it had become a 
by-word among the people, and was never 
mentioned without the prefix ‘‘ povera” 
(poor). 

The ancestors of these miserable inhabi- 
tants of Burano were celebrated in the past 
for the manufacture of a wonderful lace, 
called after their city, Burano point, which 
has been most successfully reproduced at the 
co-operative schools, as is proved by the il- 
lustration here given of this variety of needle 
lace 

When the unusual severity of the winter 
of 1872 froze over the lagoons, and deprived 
the fishermen and their families of all means 
of support, they were literally reduced to 
starvation, and a charitable institution was 
organized for their future as well as their 
immediate relief. For this reason, part of 
the money raised was devoted to establishing 
a permanent industry, so that in case of an- 
other year of hardship the poor inhabitants 
need not again be reduced to such straits. 
Fambri found that an old fisher-wife of over 
eighty years, called Cencia la Searpariola (of 
the boot-maker), still remembered how to 
make all the renowned old stitches, and the 
committee concurred with him in the opinion 
that a revival of the antique art could be 
more easily accomplished than the implant- 
ing of a new one. 

Dexterous and educated embroiderers were 
willing to sacrifice themselves to watching 
the old woman at work, and to imitating her 
stitches, so that they might in their turn teach 
them to the lasses of Burano. Foremost 
among these was the Signora d’Este, mother 
of Signor Annibale d’ Este, the present man- 
ager of this vast establishment, who faith- 
fully follows her example in his whole-souled 
devotion to the improvement and advance- 
ment of the lace-makers and to.the sale of 
their artistic productions. 

The late Countess Andriana Marcello, one 
of the ladies in-waiting most beloved by her 
Majesty the Queen, and who was a personi- 
fication of ideal womanhood in beauty, wit, 
erudition, and true goodness, was the one of 
all the committee who worked the hardest, 
and to her exertions alone is due the world- 
wide reputation of the laces made at Burano. 
It was she also who obtained for it the honor 
of being the only co-operative establishment 
in Italy which enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing her Majesty the Queen as its honorary 
president 

The co-operative school has been the re- 
cipient of the highest medals and awards at 
the various European expositions which have 
taken place since its foundation, and a few 
years ago at Boston it carried off the gold 
medal. It boasts about four hundred clever 
workers, who have mastered no less than 
eighty-five different stitches, and who pro- 
duce (as the illustrations we give to-day 
prove) the most artistic laces in the points 
of Venice, Burano, rose, ivory, and snow- 
flake, as well as D’ Angleterre, De Bruxelles, 
D’Alencon, and D’Argentan. These are all 
copied or composed from celebrated models 
loaned to the school from among the inher- 
ited treasures of the royal family and the 
aristocratic houses of Italy. 

In Burano alone are repaired the valuable 
heirlooms in old laces. Here alone are made 
the outfits of Italian brides; here the bright 
young Buranese, whose families have been 
made prosperous by this great charitable 
enterprise, while working on the bridal 
adoroments of their richer sisters, earn the 
goodly nest-egg, which makes them the most 
sought-after wives of the fishermen; for the 
girls here save enough to support their share 
in the expenses of establishing a new home, 
and the men have learned by experience that 
in case of sickness or trouble their help- 
mates, if taken from the lace schools, are the 
mistresses of an art which will enable them 
to bear the burden of maintaining the family 
for a time, and thus save it from dependence 
and want. 

Burano has become moral, healthy, and 
happy under the constant care of the Coun- 
tess Marcello, but God this winter caused 
the busy hands to be folded forever across 
the loving heart stilled in death; and it re- 
mains for all of us who have enjoyed the 
privilege of contemplating her work to ex- 
tend our protection to the bereaved institu- 
tion, and help carry on the work she has so 
wonderfully implanted. 

In the lowly school-rooms, in the midst 
of the girls who owe all the brightness of 
their lives to her, has just been unveiled a 
marble reproduction of her exquisite features 
rising from among sculptured laces, and the 
fair face smiles down upon her adopted chil- 
dren. Will not each one who has followed 
my steps to-day, when fate carries her to 
Venice, devote a few hours to a pleasant pil- 

rimage adown the golden path of the wide 

agoon? Wiil she not land upon the old 


salt-eaten docks and enter the busy work- 
shops, which form one of the holiest, most 

lorious, and sacred shrines to women's work? 

hough unadorned, it is most beautiful, be- 
cause consecrated to the redemption of hu- 
manity by the noblest means—by teaching 
the poor to become and useful through 
the training which is given to their brains 
and hands. 


THE PEACH AND ITS 
PRACTICAL USES. 


ROUND the roseate misty bloom of the 

peach hangs more of tradition and ro- 
mance than is vouchsafed, perhaps, to any 
other fruit-bearing tree. A native of China 
and Persia (from whence its name is de- 
rived), ancient superstitions and Oriental 
imagery have covered its delicate tinted 


“ Blossoms, clouding all the tree 
With its crimson broidery,” 


with a halo of romance and legend. 

In the earliest Chinese writings the peach- 
tree seems to have been identical with the 
“Tree of Knowledge” mentioned in the 
Bible. The fruit of this tree—so the story 
goes—conferred immortality upon him who 
ate of it; but unfortunately it was not a 
prolific bearer, averaging but once in a thou- 
sand years. Another tree comes down to 
us from the remote past, bearing a strong 
likeness to the golden apples of Hesperides, 
of Grecian mythology. This remarkable 
tree was also a tree of knowledge, which 
grew upon a mountain, and was faithfully 
guarded by a host of rather friendly demons. 
The fruit of this baleful tree produced 
death. Strange to say, however, closest re- 
search fails to discover any of these trees 
remaining, and it seems quite certain, as 
Lord Bacon says, that “‘ not a slip or sucker 
has been left behind.” 

The peach-tree was carried from Persia to 
Italy by the Romans in the reign of the Em- 
peror Claudius, and certain ideas as to its poi- 
sonous nature seem to have accompanied it, 
for Pliny says it was supposed that the 
King of Persia sent them to Egypt to poison 
the Egyptians, with whom he was at war 

As it belongs to the same family as the 
almond, it may be that the poisonous charac- 
teristics of swollen almonds, which contain 
a large amount of prussic acid, have been 
transferred to its innocent relation the peach. 

The peach was largely cultivated in Britain 
as early as 1550, and accompanied the early 
settlers to this country in 1680, and so kindly 
has it taken to the conditions of soil and 
climate here that now there is no country 
in the world where it is grown in such quan- 
tities as here, and no other place where it is 
within reach of the poorer classes. 

Many of our varieties are of European 
origin, but the larger number have origi 
nated in this country. In both England and 
France the peach is grown upon walls or 
trellises, and it is only in this country and 
China that it thrives best in open orchards. 

For pies, pastry, and various methods of 
preserving the peach is without a rival; and 
eaten au naturel it is a fruit fit for the gods. 

The following receipts are in no way like 
“‘ vice,”’ for they require but once seeing to 
*‘embrace.” First, par excellence, comes— 

Peach Short-Cake.—Into 1 quart sifted 
flour add by three or four siftings 2 lreap- 
ing teaspoons baking- powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 
and 8 teaspoons sugar. Into this rub light- 
ly 2 table-spoons butter, and add sufficient 
sweet milk or water to make dough as stiff 
as can be mixed with a spoon, but not stiff 
enough to handle. Bake in two tins lined 
with buttered paper, ina quick oven. When 
done, spread both cakes evenly with best 
of butter, and over one lay a layer of 
ripe peaches sliced rather thin; sprinkle 
thickly with sugar, cover with the other 
cake, dust with powdered sugar, and serve 
with abundance of cream. 

Peaches and Cream.—Pare and slice ripe 
peaches just before tea; lay in a glass dish, 
cover to exclude air, and set on ice until 
ready to serve. Pass powdered sugar and 
cream with them. Sugar should never be 
put on them in the dish, as standing in sugar 
takes away the delicate flavor of the fresh 
fruit. 

Favorite Peach Pudding.—Put whole, peel- 
ed, ripe peaches in bottom of buttered pud- 
ding-dish; over them pour a batter composed 
of 1 cup of sugar, 1 cup of milk, 1 egg, 2 
table-spoons melted butter, and 2 teaspoons 
baking-powder. Bake until done and a rich 
brown. Turn from dish with peaches on 
top, and serve with cream or sweet sauce. 

Brandied Peaches.—Pee\ the peaches, im- 
mersing first in boiling water a few moments 
to loosen the skins, Make a syrup, allowing 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar and three- 
quarters of a cup of water to each pound of 
yeaches; let it come to a boil and skim; drop 
in peaches carefully and simmer until ten- 
der; remove with skimmer; pack in- cans. 
Boil the syrup until thick ; take from fire, 
and add one-half pint best brandy to every 
pound of fruit, and pour over peaches while 
hot. Cover closely. 

Peach Oream.—Put into a double boiler a 
pint and a half of milk. When at the boil- 
ing-point stir in one-half pound of sugar and 
a table-spoon of arrow. root dissolved in a lit- 
tle cold milk. Take from firé and set away 
to cool. When thoroughly cold add a pint 
of cream, stir in peaches sliced thin, and 
freeze. To produce a smooth, velvety cream, 
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crush the ice finely, using plenty of rock-salt, 
and turn the crank slowly and evenly. It 
will not require more than twenty or thirty 
minutes. 

Pickled Peaches.—Rub off the down with a 
coarse cloth, and stick a clove in each peach, 
which should be rather smal! and of firm 
texture. Prepare a syrup of 3 pounds white 
sugar, 1 quart of vinegar, and a table-spoon 
each of cinnamon and allspice tied in muslin 
bags. Heat to the boiling-point, drop in the 
peaches, and cook ten minutes. Take up the 
— and pack in jars. Strain the syrup, 

oil until thick, and pour over the peaches. 
Seal while very hot. 

Peach Pie.—Line a pie-plate with rich paste. 
Put in a layer of ripe pared peaches cut in 
halves, liberally spriukled with sugar in pro- 
portion to the sweetness of the fruit. Chop 
three peach kernels fine, and add to the pie. 
Cover with upper crust, and bake; or make a 
méringue of the whites of two eggs whipped 
to a stiff froth with two table-spoons sugar. 
Put in the oven to brown. Eat cold. 

Peach Conserve.—Pour boiling water over 
the peaches to loosen the skins; peel, halve, 
and lay in enough sugar to cover them for 
several hours. Then pour off the juice and 
heat to boiling-point; push to back of range, 
simmer slowly for ten minutes, drop in 
peaches cirefully, and simmer ten minutes 
more. Take out peaches; pack them in cans 
set in hot water to keep hot until the syrup 
is boiled thick. This will take about fifteen 
minutes; Pour over peaches and seal. 

Iced Peaches.—Peel and slice 2 quarts of 
pe. cover with 1 pound of sugar, and 
et them stand an hour. Crush; add 1 quart 
of cold water, and one-half teaspoonful of 
extract of almond. Freeze. 

Paradisiacal Peaches (for breakfast or des- 
sert).— Arrange in an open silver basket, 
upon a bed of green grape leaves, a dozen 
blushing Crawford peaches, alternated with 
Morris Whites. If for breakfast, and you 
are the fortunate possessor of a morning 
glory vine, pick off three or four of the pink 
or white blossoms with the curling tendrils, 
and arrange between the leaves and fruit. 
Send around powdered sugar with the 
peaches. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 
MANGOES AND SWEET PICKLES. 


i ANGOES and sweet pickles are dainty 

accompaniments to all meats, and are 
far more wholesome than cucumber or other 
green pickles. Several varieties of each may 
be made at this season of the year. 

Melon Mangoes (an old Virginia receipt). 
—Gather 5 dozen young mushmelons, put 
them in a large jar, pour boiling salt water 
on them, cover, and let stand overnight. 
Cut a slit from the stem to the blossom end 
and take out the seeds, put the melons in 
strong fresh brine, cover, and set away for 
eight days. Drain, cover with strong vine 
gar, and let remain in it for two weeks. 
Take out, wipe inside with a dry cloth, and 
fill each melon with stuffing made of a pound 
of chopped white ginger-root, a pound of 
grated horseradish, a pound of mustard seed, 
a pound of chopped onion, 1 ounce each of 
mace and grated nutmeg, 2 ounces of tur- 
meric, an ounce of pepper-corns, and a clove 
of garlic for each mango. Mix the ingredi 
ents to a paste with a cupful of olive oil 
and half a cupful of made mustard. When 
stuffed, sew up the melons, put them in a 
large jar, cover each layer with the prepared 
seasoning, pour over strong vinegar, and set 
in a cool place. 

Pepper Mangoes.—Take 50 full-grown pods 
of red pepper, cut the stem out with a sharp 
knife, and scrape out the seeds. Lay the 
pods in brine, and let soak for twenty-four 
hours; drain, and fill each pepper with a 
dressing made of chopped cabbage seasoned 
with 1 table-spoonful of salt and pulverized 
mustard seed each, 1 teaspoonful. of grated 
horseradish, 1 teaspoonful of black pepper, 
and 1 table-spoonful of made mustard; re- 
place the stems, sew with a coarse thread, 
pack in a stone jar, cover with strong vine- 
gar, and let stand two weeks before using. 

Oil Mangoes.—Take 4 dozen small melons 
or large yellow cucumbers, soak in strong 
brine for two or three days, wash them, re- 
move the seed,and lay them in a kettle; 
sprinkle with powdered alum, cover with 
grape-vine or cabbage leaves, pour over suf- 
ficient vinegar to half fill the Kettle, and let 
simmer one hour. Drain the mangoes, and 
fill with stuffing made of half a pound of 
mustard seed, 2 ounces each of ground mus- 
tard,.black pepper, turmeric, and cloves; 1 
ounce of celery seed, half an ounce of pow- 
dered mace, and 2 pounds of brown sugur, 
mixed to a paste with olive oil. Putin a jar 
with half a pound of coarse salt, and pour 
over a gallon of vinegar. 

Peach Mangoes.— Pour boiling salt water 
over four dozen peaches; let them stand two 
days; drain, split them on one side, and soak 
in turmeric vinegar for twenty-four hours. 
Extract the seed, Prepare a filling of one 
dozen chopped peaches, an ounce each of 
celery seed, white mustard seed, turmeric, 
and black pepper, half an ounce of cinna- 
mon, and one finely chopped onion. Stuff 
the peaches, put in a jar, sprinkle with brown 
sugur, cover with vinegar, and let stand six 
weeks before using. 

Sweet Peach Mangoes.— Take five dozen 
large firm peaches. Peel and take out the 
seed. Mash a dozen soft peaches, chop an 

















ounce each of oran 1, preserved ginger, 
candied pees. P24 ome mix with a ee" 
spoonful of ground cinnamon, one 
nutmeg, and half a teaspoonful of ee 
seed. Fill the peaches, sew up, and put in 
jars. Make a syrup of a quart of vinegar 
and four pounds of sugar; pour over the 
peaches boiling hot. Seal, and set in a cool 
dark place. 

Sweet Peach Pickle.—Make a syrup of 1 
quart of vinegar and 5 pounds of sugar; 
fiavor with a teaspoonful each of ground 
cloves, cinnamon, mace, and nutmeg. Peel 
8 pounds of firm, ripe peaches; put in the 
syrup, and let boil five minutes, take up, put 
in jars, pour the boiling syrup over, let stand 
twenty-four hours, drain off the syrup, heat, 
— pour over the peaches; repeat the scald- 


for five mornings 

— Grape Pickle.—Pick 10 pounds of 
large ripe grapes from the stems. Put in 
jars Make syrup of 6 pounds of sugar and 

a quart of vinegar; season with cinnamon, 
mace, and cloves; pour over the grapes boil: 
ing hot, and seal. If preferred the grapes 
may be left on the stems, and pickled in 
bunches 

Sweet Watermelon-Rind Pickle.—Trim wa 
termelon rinds, cut in fancy shapes; soak 





in weak brine for two or three days; drain, 
and seald in ginger tea. Make syrup of | 
8 pounds of sugar and half a pint of vinegar 
for 6 pounds of rind; season with cinnamon 
and mace; put the rind in the syrup and let | 
boil until tender; put in jars and seal. 
Sweet- Apple Pickle. —'Take 4 pounds of 
sweet apples; peel and quarter. Make syr- 
up of 8 pounds of sugar and a pint of vin- 
egar; flavor with cinnamon, cloves, and nut- 
meg; drop the apples in and cook until 
tender; put in a jar, pour the boiling syrup 
over, and seal. Pears and quinces can .be 
made into sweet pickles by this receipt. 
Green- Tomato Sweet Pickles,— Take 
unds of large green tomatoes and slice 
Boil a quart of vinegar and 3 pounds of 
sugar together; add a teaspoonful each of 
cloves, allspice, and mace, with 1 grated 
nutmeg; put the tomatoes in, and let boil 
fifteen minutes. Put in jars, fill with the 
syrup, and seal. Evia R. PARKER. 
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SOME GERMAN BULLS. 


GERMAN newspaper man, who was evi- 

dently jealous of the Irishman’s reputa- 
tion as a maker of bulls, took the trouble, 
some years ago, to look up the German rec- 
ord in this line. Among others, he is said 
to have found in the published works of cer- 
tain Teutonic writers the following curious 
exam ples 

“ Among the immigrants was an old blind 
woman, who came to America once more 
before she died to see her only son.” 

** After the door was closed, a soft female 
foot siipped into the room, and with her own 
hand extinguished the taper.” 

‘** Both doctors were unable to restore the 
deceased once more to life and health ” 

‘The Ladies’ Benefit Association has dis- 
tributed twenty pairs of shoes among the 
poor, which will dry up many a tear.” 

‘“*T was at the table enjoying a cup of cof- 
fee, when a gentle voice tapped me on the 
shoulder. I looked around, and saw my old 
friend once more.” 


METHOD IN THR CARE OF 
BABIES. 


HE advent of a baby should not be the 

signal for upsetting all the ordinary rules 
ofa house. The baby himself is much hap 
pier and much more likely to be healthy if 
from the beginning he is brought up by 
method. 

During the first month of his little life 
the youngling of the human flock is often 
treated with such indiscretion that it is very 
hard for him and for his poor mother to get 
him into good habits later, 

“T fully intended, ” said a young matron, 

‘to bring my little Duncan up well from the 
first hour of his birth. And I would have 
had very little trouble if Walter’s mother had 
not just then come from Scotland to visit us, 
Duncan was her first grandchild, and the 
adoring grandmother had no patience with 
new -fangled notions in the nursery 
rocked my babies to sleep,’ she said, stoutly ; 

‘I never jaid the poor little things down in 
their cribs and expected them to go to sleep. 
Yes, and I carried them when they cried. 
Many’s the time, Margie, that I’ve carried 
your husband up and down the floor for 
two hours without stopping; he was a great 
heavy fellow, too. I would drop down, ut- 
terly worn out at last. 

** Nurse the baby by the clock? No, my 
dear, I believe in nursing a baby when he’s 
hungry — little and often is my way. 
baby will never be a baby again. 
be loved and petted while he can. 

‘So the grandmother argued ; and so, being 
a resolute person, buxom, and strong of back 
as of will, she had her way. Duncan be- 
came, biess his heart, the tyrant and the des- 

t a baby does when he has his own way. 

fe were abject slaves, and Duncan ruled 
us with a rod of iron. 

** Poor little man! He had the colic perpet- 
ually, He woke up a dozen times every 
night. When he slept, it seemed as if we 


must hush our very breathing, lest it should 
disturb him. | 
** My neighbor, a positive little lady with 
no relations to interfere in fond foolishness, 
brought up her wee Johnnie according 


to 


A | 
Let him | 








method. She nursed him by the clock. 
Therefore she could leave the house for a 


certain length of time, knowing that he | 
would not suffer for food while she was 
He was the sweetest baby, never sour 


gone. 
or disagreeable from repletion. 


** She never allowed him to be wakened that | 
visitors might look at him, and she didn’t let | 


people kiss him if she could help it. As for 
carrying the baby, that was absolutely for- 
bidden. He was put into his cradle wide 
awake, warm and comfortable, and was left 
in a darkened room to go to sleep. 

‘* There is no telling how the boys will turn 
out when they are old enough to go to 
school, but Johnnie is certainly far less trou- 
ble than Duncan. Not that I would ex- 
chanre babies, though!” 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of | 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 





STARVED TO DEATH 
in midet of plenty. Unfortanate, unnecessary, yet 
we hear of it often. Infante thrive Pores and 
mentally when properly fed. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest 
and best infant food obtainable. Grocers and Drug- 
giste.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTI s EMEN'TS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
a brats Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


0 ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. 
7 has more than three times 
S the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
land is far more economical, 
1 costing less than one cent 
acup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


-W. BAKER & 0. Dorebeser, Mass. 
The Real Hub 


of the universe is not 
Boston, but 


Cudahy’s 
Extract 
of Beef, 


Rex Brand, 


which is the preserved 
nutriment of pure lean 
« beef. It makes per- 
fectly delicious Soups 
giving appetite and 















It 





and Gravi ies, 
health. 

It is unlike the ordinary beef ex- 
tracts, and will bea pleasant surprise 
to those who haven’t tried it. 


Dealers sell it, or on receipt of 6c. in stamps 
to pay postage we’ll send a sample package. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
South Omaha, — 


Face blemishes are unnatural. A smooth 
skin, free from ey or oiliness, is a charm. 


Ginfort Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer. It positively cures 


Eczema, ae, 
Chafing, (my 


Burns. 
A ‘Chaling Baby, Tender Fe Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by drug- 
gists. Price, 50 cts, per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 26 cts. a cake. 


DO YOUR SHOPPING IN NEW YORK. 
Ladies who desire Dry-Goods specialties, or some- 
thing not enpplied by local dealers, should write to 








MADAME WILSON, Purchasing Agt.,123 Fifth Ave., | 
| 


KR. Y. an kinds ef perchasing< poommiesions endertsken. 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


| most acceptable a: 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





best 

test value to health of 

principles embraced in the feats 
Its excellence is due to its po A tate’ 4 the form 

d truly be opt py f ne Oy wa 

ing an on bo pro) of a perfect lax 

se, effectual ea, ony corien Gon’ 
Headaches Fevers, “tattiction to ailliongs aad 

stipation. It has given sa’ tion to 

met with the approval of 

because it acts on the Kid: taney Liver and Bowels 

without weakening them, and 2 pened free from 


every objectionable su Syru is for 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 
but it is man tured by the CALIFORNIA Flu. 


SYRUP CO. only, whose name is 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; 
a you will not accept any su 
offe: 


‘Health Grace, and Beauty. 


SHOLMES 
PATENTS 


Any lady who will give a 
little study will discover that 
what she has complained of 
in all other garments has been 
obviated by our new patent. 
We send our products to every 
State and Territory in the 
Union. They are 


Faultless in Fit, 
Satisfactory in Results. 


Every garment is marked in- 
side of sateen lining (look for 
it), 


“THE HOLMES (0.” 


Buy no others until you see 
our new patents. When not 
found with your best dealers, 
SEND STAMP direct to us 
for catalogue and price- list, 
and we will send rules for 
self-measurement and samples 
of materials to any part of 
the country, and warrant sat- 
isfaction. 


THE HOLMES CoO., 
109 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


ited on every 
an 
tute 








All Styles. 








The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts, 


Pride of the West. 





Skirts made from this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 


ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 
inch widths. 














20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


Why it Falls Off, Tarns Gray, and the Ramey. ’ 
by Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St, Philede. Pa, 
o Bvery < one ehould read this little book."— Atheneum. 








In Popular Weaves ! 


in Popular Designs |! 
THE PRIESTLEY BLACK 


At Popular Prices! 
DRESS FABRICS 


Are to be obtained at all the principal Dry-Goods Stores throughout the United States. The Manufacturers 
Guarantee them to give perfect satisfaction, and authorize the merchant from whom you purchase to endorse 


this guarantee. 


IMPORTANT.—All the Priestley dress goods are stamped, every 5 yards, on the under side 
of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) 


Unless so stamped they are not genuine 
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Pears’ 


If you use 
Pears’ Soap 
and live whole- 
somely other- 
wise, you will 
have the best 
complexion 
nature has for 
\ ae 


ee 





SUCCESSORS TO 
PAWTUCKET HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 
AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH PADDING COMPANY, 
NATIONAL HAIR SEATING COMPANY. 
Largest Manufacturers in the world of 


Hair Ctoth Crinoline, 


PADDING OR TAILORS’ HAIR CLOTH, 
Made from Selected Imported Horse Hair, 


| Also Manufacturers of FIBRE CLOTH. 
Goods of a Superior Quality. Every Piece Fully Warranted. 


is the only material 


HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE (crete damp. 


pees and retains stiffness and elasticity. 


Made very light weight. Gray, Black, and White, 


medium, and heavy in 


See that weft is Genuine Horse Hair. 
Bew are or Imrrations in Cottons, Glazed Tlireads, etc. 
HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE is what you require. 


Ask Dealers for OURS and accept no other. 





Upholstery 
Stuffs: Lace 
Curtains: 


Our stock this season comprises, in 
addition to the usual staple fabrics, 
a very large and elegant collection of 
late novelties for Furniture and Wall 
Coverings and Hangings. 

Lace Curtains and yard goods in full 
assortment. 

New effects in inexpensive goods, 

Samples on request. 


W.&J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 
New York. 


BALL’S 





KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


Ifthey do we will cheer- 
a return the money 
id for them, if the 

is not 


Satisfactory in all respects 
CORSETS After Three Weeks’ Wear 
It may be returned to us and 
money will be refunded. 
CHICACO CORSET COMPANY 
Chicago and New York- 











“ise Dr. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 











YE 


Now, TEDDY, MIND 


PUT ON YOUR OVERCOAT, 


HE COULDN’T MAKE HER STAY. 








MODERN 


MAMMA, AND DON'T YOU GO OUT 








A 
ire f , 


i] 
! 


TRAINERS. 


BUT IF YOU SHOULD GO OUT, 


Witherby. “* Couldn't Why vot? What's the 


go! 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Mra, Witherby. “Tm 
ot!” 


Witherby (attempt- 
ing to kiss her). “Wh 
shouldn't you be? 
don't mind.’ 

Mra. Witherby. “ lv- 


deed! You. are not 
conceited one bit, are 
you? Oh no. De- 


pendent ! Umph! The 
idea! Where is that 
tinse-table 7” 

Lt wey > * Time- 
table? fhy, surely 
you—”" 

Mra. Witherby. “Yea, 
I am. Here it is 
(turning it over). The 
next train leaves at 
five. 1 can catch it. 
Ruw out and get me a 
carriage.” 

Witherby. “ But be 
reasonable, dear.” 

Mrs. Witherby. 
* Reasonable indeed ! 
Dependent ! Well,i'm 
not going to be laugh- 
ed at by any woman. 
Come, hurry up!” 

Witherbdy. “Won't 
you please stay 7’ 

Mra. Witherby. “ No, 
I won't!” 

Witherby. “ Well, if you take that view of it, my 
dear, I have nothing to say. I'll have that carriage 
around here in three minutes,”’ 





A VERY PRESSING ENGAGEMENT. 


MULCTED AND CHOLMONDELY. 


Tommy. “* Here's a queer word, narse, It's spelled 
M-U-L-C-T-E- D.” 


_ wee Oe es I never saw him so spry Nunse (gazing long and earnestly at if). “1 can't 
before. Dependent ! phe make it out, Tommy, unless it's some new dood way 


Witherby (rushing out wildly, to himself). *‘Come 
on, boys!” Tom Masson. 

* Janette, I'm afraid you area vain little wife. You 
gaze infto yor mirror se much.” 

“You oughto’t to blame me for that. 
your advantage.” 

“ What's that?” 

“You can see my face without looking into a 
mirror.” , 


I haven't 


a SE 
Miss Boston. “ Did you”ever read Balzac, Mr. de 
Void 7?” 
De Vou. “ I don't remember. 
pentane 
**Do you believe Lord Rudeleigh is a landed propri- 
etor?” 
“I'm afraid not 
manors.” 


Who wrote it?” 


He doesn’t seem to have any 


of spellin’ mustard. I knowed a man tn Olreland once 
what spelled his name Charlie Mandelay, but called it 
Chumly. Maybe this is one of his spellin’s,” 


—_—_—— 


“ The dear little thing has its papa’s eyes, hasn't it ?” 
said one of the admirers of a six-weeks-old baby. 

** Yea,” added another, “ and its mamma's hale.” 

“It has its uncle Fred's nose,” said a third 

“ Yes,” joined in the happy papa, “ and it's going to 
have its uncle Fred's name, in the hope that Drenthe 
it will get its uncle Fred's money.” 

a 


** You don’t dot your i's or cross your t's,” said Mr. 
Dimity to his new bookkeeper. 

*“ No, sir,’ was the reply. “In these hard times— 
er—I thought it advisable not to use any more ink 
than I could help, sir.” 










































matter? iss the train? Didn't you have mouey 
Withert meeting Dashaway). “ Hello, old man! enough? Why, you could have sent for it.” 
re just the f yw I'm looking for. Come around Mra. Witherbdy. “ No, no, dear; that’s not it But 
1y house to-night, will you? Wife away. Stag when the time came I just couldn't make up my mind. 
I y You understa I thought of you being here all alone, and how hard it 
Dashawar Game would be, and (sob) of all your devotion to me, and (seb) 
Witherby Of « me Will you be there? how much I loved you, and I just couldn't (seb) make 
Dashaway ‘ I be there? Will the sun set? up my mind to go.” : 
¥ bet I wi al Witherby (kiasing her soothingly). “Of course, my 
Witherb Allr Iii count on you. Ta-tal” dear, it is hard, and no one knows it better than I do 
Dashart So ,* (patting her on the back, and thinking to himself ali the 
Witherby (meeting Kingley “Just the man I'm while: ‘Great Scott! what am I te do? She's got to 
low fur Come around to my house to-night, will go. If she stays she'll never forgive me, and yet if I 
y oppose her she will stay anyway. Quick, old man, 
What's gois D brace up. No time to loxe. No opposition, and let 
Oh, a lit jollification. Picture cards her have ber own way for a starter.’ Of course, 
table. and all that sort of thing darting, I wouldn't have you go for anything if you 
Why, when did your wife go? didu’t want to.” 

5 goes on the noon train to-day. I Mrs. Witherby. “1 just knew you would feel that 
know y has gol », and I thought you way. Oh, it is jost a comfort to have you love me sv, 
would like to join ua. Is o 7” and you don’t want me to go, do you, dear 7” 

King “Why, certainly. Just the thing. You Witherby. “ Why,of course not, darling (reflectively 
1 ‘ m me, old man I'll be there.” ? But I knew you wouldn't go, anyway.”’ 
Witherby. “ Allright. So long Myra. Witherby. “ Did you ? (smiling). How did you 
King “Aw guess it?” 
u “ Wife away 7” Witherby. “‘1 knew how hard it would be. You 
/ rday 1 know, you didn’t want me to go te the train with you, 
W Klegant! Mine leaves to- and I suspected that when the time came you wouldn't 
day Come around and join the have the courage I told Biago so to-day, and he 
boys t, old man laughed at me. ‘ Why,’ says he, ‘my wife ie mighty 
B lo you want to do—rob me giad to get away for a few weeks’ rest ’ *¥ou don't 
o know my wife,’ says L ‘She isn’t happy wniless she 
“ give you a chance for is by my side.” * Well,’ says he, ‘I should think you 
vO you come ? would get tired of that sort of thing.” *Tired!’ says 
5 B ‘ too much of a patriot to go J. ‘Ofcoursenot Why, the woman can't help loving 
ck on t 1, white, and bine I'll be there, old me eo.’” 
fellow Y an count on me by-by.” Mrs. Witherby. * Did you tell bim that ?’ 
[Wither after stopping at several places on his Witherby. “ Of course. Why, you are pot ashamed 
wa t rder various concoctions and imple- of your love for me, are you, dearest?’ 
mer srrives home at 4 p.m., tired and duaty, Mra. Witherby (ignoring the question). “1 think you 
but radiant with anticipation. The first person are just horrid to say such things! You know I am 
he meeta on entering his house ta hia wife not your slave,” A HARD QUESTION TO PUT 
ithert ast), “ Wh yre ‘weear, Sars Witherby. * Certainly not, my dear. But you are 
w - “ ‘ Pa — ~ { ~ . See pe cod a cuae- ~~ «~ 2. aalient oa me than other PHOTOGRAPHER. “NOW, MADAM, If IT 18 NOT ASKING—ER—TOO MUCH OF YOU, WILL you— 
v Withert 1 couldn't eo. dear.” wo n are on their hoeband» ER—KINDLY MAKE AN EFFORT TO—AH-—TO LOOK PLEASANT? IT WILL ONLY BE FOR A MOMENT,” 








A BALLAD OF DREARY FALL 

The autumn time has come again. The dude's broad buzz-eaw 4 
rim 

Swings idly in the chilly breeze, no longer in the swim, 


It hangs within the closet in a drear desuetude, 
For beavers and the Derby hat adorn the multitade, 






The merry ice-man’s happy smile hath largely disappeared; 


The mau who runs the mountaio-house in gloom doth stroke his i 
beard, : 

And groans to find, deducting his expenses and his rent, ; 

His season's dividend’s not more than ninety-cight per cent. te 






The bonifaces who have kept those caravansaries 

Doms by the ocean's vast expanse stand weeping, while the 
» 

Blows coldly o'er the sodden sands, to think their summer's gain 

Is hardly larger than the wealth of all the State of Maine. ° 






The man who loves to be well dressed ix feeling pretty bine, 
Because just now it's no time, and he knows not what to do 
It’s quite too late for summer clothes, but rather early yet 

To blossom forth in autamn styics on which his mind is set. 






The summer girl is likewise drear; her reign is over now; 
Her tears flow down her cheeks, and frowns do furrow up her 
brow, 

As she observes, when counting up her trinkets and such thi 
. 0 ° 
The season's yieided only forty-nine engagement rings. - 


Indeed, all seem unhappy when the antumn comes around 
"Tis rarely that an optimist at this time will be found. ; 
The poet only smiles with glee, these dreadful dreary times, 
Who sells remodelled verse of spring as brand-new autumn 
rhymes. Gaston V. Daaxe. 





————_>____ 


The two landladies were comparing notes. 
“1 find it pays to serve the breakfast 
* Except on Sundays. Then I serve it cold. 
o Le § do you do that?” asked the other. 

“Well, on week-days my boarders have to eat breakfast in a 
horry, and if it is het they don’t have time to wait for it to coo! 
ph so they ry =F Sundays a eat less because it is cold 

assure you, Mrs. Jones, but for this discover t 
caemen ten onsen” y I should have lost 


piping hot,” said one. 


———_.>—_ -- 


“Bampus,” said the realistic novelist to his intimate friend 
‘ you once said there was nothing in the world you would not do 
or me. 
“* Well, I meant it,” said Bumpus. “I Jove you like a b. Md 

“Then you can help me with my novel,” sail + athe egg 
have a scene wherein the villain takes poison and drops writhing to 
the floor. Now I've really never seen anybody take poison and 
aay writhing to the floor, and unless you'll do it for me ['}l have 'o 

0 


go ry on my principles and draw on my imagination. Will you 


; A MATTER OF FEELING. 
SHE. “WY DID YOU GIVE UP YoUR YacurT?” 
VICTIM OF CORDAGE. “On, Because 1 COULDN'T BEAR TO LOOK AT THE ROPES.” 








»~ 





MORE LIGHT. 


fPHERE is no subject about whieh so 
much vague meaningless stuff is written 
as about intellectual truth. Thousands speak 
clearly @nough when they are treating of 
material things, but when they write of any- 
thing higher their voices become uncertain 
and their words unintelligible. Or, worse, 
they speak at “‘second hand,” and their little 
assortment of stock phrases carries neither 
realization nor conviction to their listeners, 

It is like a blind man describing houses 
or sheep or other objects he has never seen, 
but only imagined or heard others dese ribe: 
it is like a child’s prattle, telling over the 
stories of its elders. 

Sometimes there comes one who does a 
little better, who sees dimly, yet has not the 
gift to put exactly even his cloudy vision be- 
fore other minds. And to what can I liken 
his words? They are like a cloud picture 
seen in shaking water. They are like a man 
trying, in a strange language, to relate the 
dream he only half reme smbers, 

Only here and there is a man who plainly 
perceives the truth, and puts it into simple 
and bold words for other men to see likewise. 
There are sofew! Yet these are they whose 
coming is watched, and whose words fall 
into eager hearts waiting to receive them, 


FANNY CROSBY. 
BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS 


( NE of the brightest, sunniest women in 
the world is “ Fanny Crosby,” as she is 


familiarly known, the well-known writer of 
Sunday-school hymns. It is not possible to 
take up a modern collection of Sunday-school | 
or prayer-meeting music without secing her 
name on some of its pages. She has proba 
bly written more of such hymns than any 
ten living writers, and the largeness of her 
achievements is understood when it is re 
membered that she has been blind since in 
fancy. 

Fanny Crosby is the daughter of John and 
Mercy Crosby, and was born in 1820,in South- 
east, Putnam Count,, New York, Her aged 
mother is still living, The daughter was 
named Frances Jane. She became blind at 
the age of six weeks, from maltreatment of 
the eyes for a cold which had settled in 
them. Means for the education of the blind 
were not well perfected then, and Fanny 
Crosby lived a very quiet and uneventful 
life with her parents until she was fifteen, 
Then she entered the Institution for the 
Blind in New York city, and her active 
mind at once found delight in the acquisition 
of new branches of knowledge. Her tastes 
were always literary, and she excelled in 
history, rhetoric, English grammar, and liter 
ature, the first three of which she afterwards 
taught in the same institution. 

Among other things, the pupils who 
showed an aptitude for it were required to 
learn poems, and then to reproduce them ‘in 
other metres. This was fine drill for the 
girl, who was one day to write songs that 
would catch popular favor, besides thousands 
of hymns which would be sung in many 
languages 

While still a pupil in the Institution for 
the Blind, Miss Crosby made a tour through 
the State in order to secure new pupils for 
the school, and at this time visited Niagara, 
its interesting scenes being described to her 
by one who was her companion, 

So well were her educational advantages 
improved that in 1847 the pupil became the 
teacher, continuing this work for eleven 
years. During her busy life as student and 
instructor she found time for her favorite 
occupation of verse-making. In 1844 she 
published a book called The Blind Girl, and 
Other Poems, in which a steel portrait of her 
self appeared. Monterey, and Other Poema, | 
was issued five years later, and in 1858 A 
Wreath of Columbia’ s Flowers, all volumes of 
verse. ‘They did not bring her fame, how- 
ever, and have passed out of print. 

During one of her vacations, 
teacher, Miss Crosby wrote the 
number of songs for Mr. George F. Root, 
among which were ‘Rosalie, the Prairie 
Flower,” 3 Proud World, Good - by . I'm 
Going Home,” ‘Hazel Dell,” ‘* Honey- 
suckle Glen,” and ‘There’s Musie in the 
Air.” She also composed the words of the 
cantatas Pilgrim Fathers and The Flower 
Queen. All of these pieces became very 
popular, and the author's career as a favorite 





while a 
words to a 


|-can sew and knit and perform some house 


| find satisfaction in the memory of 





writer of words for music was thus auspi- 
ciously begun 

While teaching at the institution 
Crosby met many distinguished persons, 
among whom were Henry Clay, General 
Winfield Scott, Presidents Tyler and Van 
Buren, and Governor William H. Seward. 
She also had the distinction of being the first 
woman to raise her voice publicly in the 
Senate-Chamber, where, on one occasion, she 
recited a poem. 

The most fruitful period of her literary 
life began in 1864, and has continued ever 
since, for she has for years taken care of her- 
self by hymn-writing. Her hymns were first 
written for William B. Bradbury, and her 
connection with his publishing-house—now 
Biglow & Main—has never: been broken. 
The first hymn she ever wrote Was, 


Miss 


“We are going, we are going 
To a home beyond the skies,” 


composed February 5,1864. From that time 


until now she has composed the words for 





over twenty-five hundred hymns for the firm, 
besides many for other publishers and musi- 
cians. She has a mogt remarkable ear for per- 
fect rhythm, partly due to her poetical train- 
ing, partly to her musical education, for she 
learned to play and sing well when young. 
It is said that very few persons can compose 
words for hymns or songs, because the re- 
quirements of a piece of music are so mathe- 
matically precise that not many have the nice 
ear which can make every stanza go well 
with it, 

Added to this, she can readily com 
words for any occasion if the nature o the 
celebration or the purpose of the anniversary 
be described to her. Her favorite attitude 
while composing is to sit in a low chair with 
a little open book held closely over her eyes. 
For this purpose she prefers a copy of Golden 
Hymns, and she has worn out many of them 
in her years of work. When she has thought 
out a hymn she dictates it to some one, who 
writes it down for her. 

The hymn by which Miss Crosby is best 
known is probably ‘‘Safe in the Arms of 
Jesus,” written in 1858, It has been sung 
everywhere and in many languages, and its 
author has heard such touching stories of the 
good it has done that it is little wonder she 
regards it as the favorite child of her brain. 
‘Rescue the Perishing” is another well 
known and widely sung melody; also, ‘‘ Pass 
Me Not, O Gentle Saviour,” *‘The Bright 
Forever,” ‘‘ Saviour, More than Life to Me,” 

‘ Jesus, Keep Me near the Cross,” and ‘ All 
the Way my Saviour Leads Me.” The last 
named was suggested by a gift of money 
when it was needed but not expected. A 
yiece entitled ‘‘Keep Thou My Way, O 
Ford,” wus written for music already com- 
posed, and was used for several years as 
the prayer-song at the Mayflower Mission, 
connected with Plymouth Church. 

Fanny Crosby still lives in New York 
and continues her hymn-writing. She boards 
with friends, and is taken on certain days to 
the office of the firm for whom she writes, 
where she devotes herself to the work re- 
quired of her. 

This, in brief, is the record of her quiet 
life. The way in which this woman, de- 
prived of sight and experiencing many 
troubles, talks of her lot is enough to shame 
more fortunate ones—though I am not sure 
Miss Crosby would consider any one more 
fortunate than herself. She has the true 
philosophy of living. It is found in the first 
rhyme she ever wrote, composed at the age 
of eight : 


“Oh, what a happy sou! I am, 

Although I cannot see! 

I am resolved that Io this world 
Contented I will be. 

Ilow many blessings I enjoy 
That other people don't! 

To weep or sigh because-Pm Blind 
I cannot nor I won't.” 


A. higher key-note than this’ has been 
struck by her since she wrote that little 
verse which has been the motto of her life. 
She can say, with Paul, “I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to be con- 
tent”; but, after all, the rhyme is perhaps 
only another way of saying the same thing 
This Christianlike “content” is what vA 
brightened her face, made cheerful her smile, 
and given a ring to her voice. It is this that 
enables her to say emphatically that her 
very blindness has been a great blessing, for 
without it she might not have had so great 
an influence nor so good an education. 

Miss Crosby is a small woman who talks 
and moves quickly. She always hasa smile 
of greeting and a warm grasp of the hand 
for her friends. She is extremely happy in 
her chosen work, for it renders her indepen- 
dent, and her heart is often cheered by hear 
ing of the good done by her hymns. She 


hold duties as well, so her life is full of oc- 
cupation. But there are doubtless many 
times when she has leisure to think of other 
things than her hymns, and then she must 





“Daties well performed and days well spent,” 
and unutterable happiness in “living back 
ward in the past with all its beauty, and 
forward in heaven with all its good.” 
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Cuarprer XXX —(Continued). 


OSCELYN did not answer, but just stooped silently to 
oe) kiss the sweet lips that had tried to comfort him. And 
as the dew fell noiselessly, and in the darkening sky the 
stars shone out one by one, there stole into his heart a quiet 
strength that stilled the restless grief and questioning which 
often during the war would rise like troubled waves within 
him 

Early next morning they set forth for Campden, their 
host and his wife bidding them God-speed, and presenting 
the bride with a quaintly shaped silver vinaigrette to hang 
at her girdle 

Even the ravages of war could not wholly mar the beau 
tiful country through which they journeyed, and in the light 
of their own exquisite happiness they saw those fair English 
scenes: the hills and valleys of Gloucestershire, the rich 
woods and streams of Warwickshire, the homely pastoral 
country beyond. Riding together day by day over long 
stretches of open heath, where the bracken gleamed orange 
tawny amid the ling and heather, or traversing some rough 
road bordered by hedges where traveller's joy hung in 
feathery garlands and bryony-berries gleamed ruddily, and 
brambles were Jaden with tempting clusters of black berries, 
they journeyed homeward in a happy dream that refused to 
be spoiled by sorrows or dangers, whether in the past or in 
the future 

Then there were merry discussions when they paused to 
bait the horses and to get food at the villages they passed 
through; and Faith, whose spirits had wonderfully revived, 
much enjoyed her réle of experienced matron, and loved 
to tease the newly wedded couple and to call forth from 
her grave husband an irrepressible burst of laughter. De 
lightful, too, was the arrival éach evening at a fresh hos- 
telry, where invariably the landlord and landlady gave 
kindly welcome, seeming to take a special care of the whole 
party, who certainly had the gift of winning hearts i 

But most delightful of all was the actual home-coming 
at the close of a bright afternoon in October. 

As they rode past Coulesdon Church and across 
the common, Joscelyn spoke of the well-remembered 
summer day when he had ridden that way with 
Dick, making his bride blush deliciously as he de 
scribed his first vision of her when she stepped from 
the coach at the time of his accident. 

The setting sun was flooding the land with light, 
the quiet little village of Katterham seemed sud- 
denly to awake from sleep as the travellers rode 
by, and Clemency and Faith waved friendly greet 
ings to one and another of the familiar faces that 
peered out at them from doors and casements ; 
while, as for Charlotte, she was so pursued by the 
village children with welcoming shouts that had 
not Morrison held the reins and gone steadily for- 
ward, it is doubtful whether she would have reached 
the Court House that night 

Clemency’s breath came quickly as she gazed over 
the park palings, as she once more caught sight of 
the pond and the graveyard and the little church, 
pausing at the gate, and, after eager questions from 
the lodge- keeper, riding up to the house itself. 
There it stood, the dear familiar old place, with the 
great rounded box-bushes at either side of the door; 
there was the entrance court and the little gate and 
the posts, with their great white balls, at which she 
had stared so miserably during the attack on the 
house, when Joscelyn had passed out t0 an unknown 
danger and she had first realized her love. And 
there was dear Mrs. Ursula running lightly across 
the court-yard as though she had been a girl, and 
lifting her off the pillion, and clasping her in a close 
embrace 

Dear, dear Mrs. Ursula!” she cried, clinging to 
her. ‘‘ How different it all is—how beautifully dif- 
ferent to when we parted!” 

And Mrs. Ursula, though she did not altogether 
approve of men, made an exception in favor of the 
young hyband, who stooped to kiss her hand with a cour- 
tesy which no woman could have been proof against, and 
together they all approached the open door, where Sir Rob- 
ert stood to welcome them, with the children grouped behind 
him, eager to press forward and snatch the first kiss, but 
restrained by pretty Hester, who bade them remember their 
manners and be patient 

That evening, when the whole household met together 
for prayers, old Sir Robert, instead of reading as usual a 
lengthy chapter from one of the prophets, turned to the 121st 
psalm, and glad tears started to Clemency’s eyes as she heard 
him read in unsteady tones the verse, ** The Lord shall pre 
serve thy going out and thy coming in, from this time forth, 
and even for evermore.” 


Cuapter XXXI 

“ He fe not a freeman that can do what he will, but be that will do 
what be shoold.”"—Sin Wossam Warcer. 

ALL these moriths Original Sin Smith had been occupy 
ing a post of some importance under the Governor of 
Farnham Castle, and being a man of considerable force of 
character, he had gained great influence in the garrison. 
There was about him a certain genuineness of devotion to 
the Parliamentary cause, and yet personal ambition had so 
large a share in his motives that it was likely enough he 
would prove but a fair-weather friend to his party. No one, 
however, watching him on All-hallows eve as he warmed 
himself beside the hearth in the great hall of the castle, 
would have guessed that this sombre, sour-faced man, with 
his cropped head and his ostentatious piety, was all the time 
dreaming of a fair, girlish face framed in soft waving curls 
of dusky chestnut hair, and that when he prayed, as he very 
frequently did, for the destruction of his enemies, he thought 
not of armed hosts at war with the Parliament, but of one 
yellow-haired warrior in the Puritan ranks. Joscelyn had 
thwarted the hopes which for years Original had secretly 
cherished, spite of the difference in rank between the yeo- 
man’s son and the granddaughter of Sir Robert Neal; a dif- 
ference so clearly marked in those days that no one had 
dreamed of suspecting the tutor’s secret passion. ‘ 

* Begun in Hauven’s Bazan No. 14 


The Castle clock had struck twelve, but Original still kept 
watch beside the hearth. Tidings had been brought that 
Sir William Waller would arrive that night at Farnham with 
some of his troops of horse, his own foot regiment, and some 
of the London trained bands. It was long since anything 
definite had been heard of Joscelyn Heyworth; and Original, 
as he stared with absent eyes into the glowing embers, 
hoped and prayed that in the arduous campaign in the west 
his rival might have been conveniently disposed of. Many, 
indeed, must have been his chances of death since that win- 
ter’s night when he had left the Castle and had marched off 
in the darkness to the siege of Winchester. Surely Provi- 
dence might have removed from his: path this upstart new- 
comer, this adventurer who had presumed to become be- 
trothed to Clemency Coriton. The clock struck one, and 
soon after that the sound of a bugle was heard in the dis- 
tance. Original started to his feet, and quitting the hall, took 
up his position at the open doorway at the head of the steps 
which led down through the deep Castle porch. From the 
town below rose the sound of many voices and the trampling 
of horsemen mounting the Castle hill, while from a greater 
distance there rose on the night air a familiar psalm tune; 
he knew it was the one to— 


“Avenge and judge my cause, O Lord, 
From them that evil be.” 


With intense bitterness he prayed from his heart for Hey- 
worth’s destruction, The night wind was piercingly cold, 
yet it was not this which made Original shiver as he stood 
waiting beside the Governor At last, mounting the steps 
between the flaring links held by some of the garrison, he 
saw the well-known figure of Sir William Waller, his fine 
black eyes keenly scanning the group of officers waiting to 
receive him. Original was fain to make his greeting, then 
he looked apprehensively towards those who accompanied 
Waller, and had jumped to the conclusion that his rival was 
not present, when the General turned quickly round, as 
though searching for some one. 





“DREAMING OF A FATR, GIRIASH FACE.” 


** Where is Captain Heyworth?” he asked. 

“He is now coming, sir,” said Captain Levit; “ he waited 
but to order a bran mash for his horse.” 

Original set his teeth hard, for the officer had scarcely end- 
ed, when, between the lane of torches, there strode the lithe, 
active figure of Joscelyn Heyworth. Time, and the hard 
campaign he had been through, with all the griefs and joys 
of the most eventful year of his life, had wonderfully devel- 
oped him; but this only increased Original’s hatred, and it 
was with torturing jealousy that he watched the easy grace 
of his foe’s manner when he was greeted by the Governor, 
and the quiet modesty of his bearing when George Wither 
made some allusion to his past services with regard to Farn- 
ham Castle. 

In another minute Joscelyn had perceived the ex-tutor, 
and had stepped towards him with frank and friendly greet- 
ing. 

“I have a letter for you, sir,” he said, ‘“‘ from your home, 
and am charged with many messages to you from Sir Rob- 
ert Neal and the children. My wife also asked me to re- 
member her to you.” 

‘** Your wife?’ gasped Original 

At any other time his hoarse voice and the strangeness of 
his manner would have attracted Joscelyn's notice, but his 
thoughts had-wandered off to the Court House, which he 
had quitted only a few days before, and for a moment he 
cout think of nothing but of the bitterness of separation 
from Clemency. 

** Yes,” he replied, dreamily, ‘‘my wife.” Then, the word 
recalling him to himself, and his hopeful nature recovering 
from the momentary depression, his eyes lighted up with the 
brilliant smile which made people think him so like his fa- 
ther. ‘‘I had forgot,” he exclaimed; “ of oy have 
had no tidings of late. We were married at Gloucester 
shortly before the siege.” 

Original was spared a reply, for the Governor at that mo- 
ment summoned him to his side, but the hatred which had 
been smouldering within him so long broke out now into a 
devouring flame, and he began not only to wish and pray for 
Joscelyn’s death, but secretly to plan how it might be con- 
trived. ; 

The next day the yellow auxiliaries of the Tower Hamlets, 
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the Westminster auxiliaries, the company of bluecoats, to- 
ther with the four companies of the Castle garrison—form- 
ng in all twenty-nine columns of foot companies, and sup- 
plemented by some troops of horse and dragoons—were 
mustered in Farnham Park. It was a striking scene; but 
Joscelyn, as he looked at the gay uniforms massed beneath 
the stately trees, whose autumn foliage vied in brightness with 
the orange scarfs of the Puritans, felt sad at heart. A coun- 
cil of war had been held that morning, and a clerk belongin 
to Sir William’s foot regiment had been condemned to deat 
for wer * raise a mutiny. For example’s sake the man 
had just mn hanged on one of the trees in the presence of 
the whole army. 
** A hateful sight,” he remarked to Original Smith, as they 
walked together down the avenue and returned to the Cas- 


e. 

“So let all Thy enemies perish, O God,” said Original, 
fervently, and there was in his gray eyes so fierce a gleam 
of cruel enjoyment that Joscelyn recoiled; it seemed to him, 
for a moment, that he was looking not at a fellow-man, but 
at a fiend. 

It chanced that autumn that the two men were much 
thrown together. Original was present, with such men as 
could be spared from the Farnham garrison, at the unsuc- 
ceasful attack made by Waller upon ies House; and that 
enterprise failing, Waller returned to Farnham, which for 
some time became his headquarters, the town being by his 
orders strengthened by such earth-works and fortifications 
as could be most readily made. 

Now all through his life Joscelyn had been beset by one 
decided weakness, one fault which marred an otherwise fine 
character; he had inherited many of his father’s good qual- 
ities, but he had also inherited his father’s intense love of 
popularity. True, the discipline of the last twelve months, 
the divine call which had made it his duty to espouse the 
Parliamentary cause and to cast his lot with those whom it 
was the fashion to deride, had to a great extent cured him; 
but he was far, as yet, from being indifferent even to the 

opinion of home whom he had no special reason for 
liking. From such a man it was impossible that 
Original’s bitter hatred and contempt should remain 
long concealed. It was impossible for him to ignore 
the ex-tutor’s dislike; it chafed him continually, and 
it greatly perplexed him. He had gone out of his 
way many a time to show kindness to a man con- 
nected with Katterham, and the true cause of Origi- 
nal’s hatred never occurred to him. Sometimes he 
fancied that the Puritan considered him no true Par- 
liamentarian at heart, and believed that he would 
return to the views held by his father. At other 
times he thought his religious opinions were mis- 
trusted. Finding it impossible to conciliate Origi- 
nal, he tried as far as might be to avoid him. But 
Original seemed ubiquitous. Whenever Joscelyn 
— one of the deer-stalking parties in the Holt 
orest, Original also joined it, and did his best to 
spoil the pleasure of the chase. When he went into 
the town to visit some old acquaintance he was sure 
to fall foul of Original and to be burdened with his 
company; and in the very church itself it was im- 
— to avoid the near neighborhood of the sour- 
ooking fanatic, though his presence there was par- 
ticularly trying, as he had a habit of expressing his 
feelings in fervent ejaculations, and of humming 
approval in a way which sometimes annoyed Josce- 
lyn and sometimes upset his gravity. 

Had the work been of a very absorbing nature 
these petty annoyances would have been easily over- 
looked, but the weeks passed without any special 
event, and though there were occasional alarms that 
Hopton was marching upon Farnham, and an attack 
on the Castle was expected, it never came off. Once, 
towards the end of November, Hopton’s forces ap- 
peared on a hill about a mile off, and the two armies 
stood facing each other, Waller endeavoring to draw 
them on by every means in his power, but without 
success; a few shots fired from the Castle drove 
them off, and they retired, having lost only fifteen men. 
About this time Waller made a hurried journey to London 
to make arrangements with regard to his army, and durin 
his absence news reached Farnham that Arundel, which had 
been very imperfectly garrisoned, had fallen into the hands 
of Lord Hopton. 

A few hours before, the grievous intelligence of Pym’s 
death had been received, and in the face of such serious tid- 
ings all personal and petty annoyances were lost sight of. 
A new spirit seemed to animate the men when Waller re- 
turned accompanied by Sir William Balfour with a thousand 
horse, and Joscelyn’s spirits rose when once more he found 
himself marching under his well-loved leader The Castle 
clock had tolled twelve, when in the dark December night 
the Parliamentary forces set out to surprise the Royalists, 
who, under Lord Crawford, were quartered at Alton, a little 
town some eight miles distant. 

** We will give the good Genera: another sort of sack to- 
night,” said Waller, Jaughing. ‘‘ He will scarce have time to 
finish the hogshead which he sent to ask for the other day.” 

Some amusement had been caused at Farnham by Lord 
Crawford’s modest petition for a cask of sack from the Bish- 
op’s cellars. Waller, with his customary courtesy, had sent 
the wine, and being himself a man of singularly frugal habits 
and simple tastes, had secretly laughed at the bon-rirant who 
had pocketed his pride to make such a request. Long be- 
fore it was light on the morning of the 13th December Alton 
was surrounded. Lord Crawford fled, after a slight resist- 
ance, carrying the tidings of defeat to Hopton at Winchester, 
while the more noble-ninded and gallant Colonel Boles, find- 
ing himself in desperate case, drew his men into Alton 
Church, and there made a spirited. but vain attempt to hold 
the building till help should come to him. 

It chanced that some of the garrison from Farnham Castle 
who took a prominent share in that night’s work were among 
those who forced their way the soonest into the imperfectly 
barricaded door of the church. Waller, anxious as ever to 
save bloodshed, sent prompt orders that quarter was to be 
offered, and Joscelyn, forcing Hotspur with difficulty into the 
mélée, delivered the General’s message, and was thankful to 
see that the Royalists, aware that resistance was hopeless, 
laid down their arms. Colonel Boles himself, however, re- 
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fused to yield, and, fighting very gallantly, he was at last 
overpowered, falling dead on the stones of the church, his 
bl mingling with that of the Parliamentarians whose 
lives he had just taken. Sad as were the scenes which Jos- 
celyn had witnessed during the war, few seemed to him sadder 
than that desperate and brave resistance in a church which 
he well remembered in past days) He looked round the fa- 
miliar walls with a greater craving for peace than he had 
ever before felt 

As his eye travelled over the scene of wild confusion, he 
suddenly perceived a sight which filled him with astonish- 
ment, Original Smith, partly concealed by a pillar, stood 
with his musket deliberately aimed at him. There was time 
only to throw himself forward on Hotspur’s neck, and instant- 
ly the bullet whistled past, shattering a window just beyond. 
Furious at what seemed to be a piece of deliberate treach- 
ery, he confronted the ex-tutor. 

“What are you thinking of?’ he said, sharply, looking 
with angry eyes into the strangely distorted face of his ene- 
my. 

“*T crave your pardon,” said Original, with a great show 
of surprise and regret. ‘‘ I aimed at yonder popish painting 
of the Crucifixion. The light is stilldim. Idid not observe 

ou.” 
: His manner was strange, his eyes wild. 
away without a word. 

“ Either,” he thought to himself, ‘‘ that fellow is drunk, or 
he is losing his wits, or else he deliberately intended to shoot 
me. The painted glass was but an excuse. Were it not for 
the fear of making them anxious at the Court House I would 
ask Sir Robert Neal whether he is, indeed, well assured of 
the man’s good faith. But I'll not risk a question lest it 
should come to Clemency’s ears and make her anxious.” 
Then, dismounting, he helped some of the men to remove 
with all reverence the body of Colonel Boles, thinking to 
himself how infinitely an honorable foe was to be preferred 
to a doubtfully honorable friend 


Joscelyn turned 


CuaprerR XXXII. 

“ How many other things might be tolerated in peace and left to con- 
ecience, had we but charity, and were it not the chief stronghold of our 
hypocrisy to be ever judging one another.” —Mitton. 

Tue eight hundred and seventy-five prisoners taken at 
Alton were marched back to Farnham; but Waller’s brow; 
in spite of his success, was clouded with care as that evening 
he sat in his room at the Castle, writing a despatch to Par 
liament, and dictating various notes of lesser import to Jos 
celyn. Sir Arthur Hazelrigg, who had now recovered from 
the dangerous wound he had received at Roundway Down, 
and had rejoined his faithful friend and companion towards 
the end of November, entered the room just as the day’s 
writing was nearly completed. 

** What of the prisoners?” asked Sir William, looking up 

‘* Between five and six hundred of them have taken the 
Covenant,” replied Hazelrigg. ‘‘ What the promise is worth 
under the circumstances I can’t say, being myself a good 
judge of horses but a poor judge of men. They have taken 
it, however, and are ready to serve in your army, and to 
march to Arundel with you.” 

Sir William made an impatient ejaculation 

“The Puritan trained bands have refused to march a 
step further,” be said, bitterly. *‘ Was ever General ex- 
pected before to work with such tools? Mark my words, 
Hazelrigg, unless the army can be entirely remodelled all 
our efforts will be frustrated. These citizen soldiers fight 
gallantly enough at times, but they are not to be relied on, 
they will none of them march any distance from their homes 
or endure any long or difficult campaign. I have never had 
a decent army to work with. It has been taken to pieces 
and put together again like a Dutch clock. Who knows 
that these turncoats who have so willingly swallowed the 
Covenant may not change their minds again when they see 
Royalist guns pointed at them? Far rather would I have 
one scrupulous man who hesitates and weighs well the for 
and against of the matter, like Captain Heyworth.” 

“What! you have not yet taken it?” said Sir Arthur, 
turning in some surprise towards the young officer. ‘I 
think that may account for the ill-natured tales of you that 
the worthy Original Sin was pouring into my ear but now 
That man is no friend to you. Do not give him so fair a 
ground for accusing you of lukewarmness in the cause and 
of paving your way for a return to your father and brothers.” 

“Does he accuse me of that!” said Joscelyn, his eyes 
flashing. ‘‘ Then truly I will delay no longer, but take the 
Covenant forthwith. I did but hesitate because it seemed 
to me likely to prove rather a barrier to a wide toleration 
than a uniting bond to draw us one to the other ” 

‘*Many of the independent party feel with you there,” 
said Sir William Waller, thoughtfully, “but I would you 
could have heard Nye’s address in St. Margaret’s Church 
when we of the House of Commons together with the Assem 
bly of Divines took the Covenant. "Twas not meant, he 
said, in any way to bind us to a servile imitation of the 
Church of Scotland, it was but to league us together in the 
great work of reformation, and if, said he, to the churches 
of Scotland or to any other church or person, it hath been 
given better to have learned Christ in any of His ways than 
any of us, we shall humbly bow and kiss their lips that can 
speak right words to us in this matter, and help us unto the 
nearest uniformity with the word and mind of Christ.” 

Joscelyn still p Bae to the idea of a modified episcopac 
with toleration for those of other views, and Waller well 
knew what was passing in his mind. It was known that a 
proposal for some such settlement had recently been made 
to the King, but Sir William’s late visit to London had 
chanced to take place just as it had been revealed by Col- 
onel Mozley that the King, instead of refusing or definitely 
consenting to the roposals, was merely using them to pro 
mote an intrigue y which he hoped to secure the Parlia- 
mentary garrison of Aylesbury Something of this Waller, 
under promise of secrecy, revealed now to the young officer, 
and Joscelyn felt bitterly enough that from a sovereign as 
wily as Charles nothing was to be a 

‘‘Remember the example of your dead leader,” said Wal 
ler. ‘* Personally attached to the Church of England, and 
wishing only for reform of certain abuses in it, Colonel 
Hampden nevertheless voted for the Root and Branch bill. 
Were bishops, as perchance one day they may be, the choice 
of the people, or chosen by one elected by the people, it 
might perchance be different. But they are at present the 
mere instruments of a despotic King, who desires to retain 
them not only because he deems them divinely appointed, 
but because through them he will have every pulpit in the 
land tuned to his liking. It is this you do not fully grasp, 
yet this is the key to the whole difficulty The King will 
never consent to be shorn of such supporters. For this gen- 
eration modified episcopacy is but a dream.” 
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And so it came to pass that Joscelyn took the Covenant, 
hoping that it might prove itself a practical step towards 
that union which was so grievously needed. Yet,in common 
with many others, he took it with reluctance, doubting much 
whether, as Milton afterwards expressed it,‘‘ New Presby- 
ter” might not prove “Old Priest writ large,” and impa- 
tiently longing for the time when a wide toleration might 
become possible, and the old liturgy to which he was sin- 
cerely attached be sanctioned, or restored with but slight 
alterations, He had to learn the lesson most difficult for all 
young and ardent natures, that the ideal cannot be attained 
in a single bound, but that we must climb to it steadily step 
by step. Wiser and more far-seeing men deemed the solemn 
league and covenant a political necessity, and he did well to 
sacrifice his personal tastes, and to hold steadfastly to that 
party which worked for the redemption of England from 
kingly tyranny and from priestcraft. 

Blind to the faults of his own party he bad never been, 
and they were destined to grow more and more apparent as 
time advanced But Joscelyn had at the very outset of the 
strife taken up too firm a ground to be shaken, As a mod- 
ern writer has well remarked,‘‘ There may be phantasms of 
the conscience as well as of the eye.” ut the conviction 
that it had been his duty to join the Parliamentary ranks— 
that even at the cost of infinite personal sorrow he was 
bound to serve the cause—had not been a phantasm, but had 
been in harmony with all that he knew of right and truth 
and justice. 

It was well indeed that his consciousness of right, his 
stern sense of duty, was firm as a rock; had it been other- 
wise he could never have endured the storms that were to 
follow, At present Ori- 
ginal Sin remained his 
special annoyance, and 
it was with no slight 
sense of discomfort 
that he found the ex- 
tutor joining in the ex- 
pedition against Arun- 
del Castle. The Lon- 
don trained bands in 
charge of the three 
hundred prisoners who 
had refused the Cove- 
nant left Farnham at 
nine o'clock on Sat- 
urday evening, their 
place being speedily 
filled by some of the 
Kentish trained bands 
and a regiment of dra 
goons. hese having 
arrived, there was no 
longer any reason for 
delay, and Waller ar- 
ranged that they should 
march from Farnham. 

Halting at Hasle- 
mere that night, at 
Cowdrey and Midhurst 
on the Monday, the 
reached Arundel Par 
on the Tuesday night, 
assaulted and took the town after a two hours’ attack on 
the Wednesday, and having beaten the enemy into the Castle 
entered the first gate after them, and took up their position 
before the second gate, which the Royalists had been able 
to make good Then, in the cold of that bleak December, 
began a tedious siege. 

Wearied with the march, the horse being so ‘‘ hackneyed 
out” that, as Waller said, ‘‘they were ready to lie down” 
under the riders, faint for want of food, and worn with 
sleeplessness, Joscelyn for the first time realized that his 
powers of endurance were not what they had been before 
the battle of Lansdown. The bitter north wind and the 
nights spent out-of-doors in the frost gave him acute pain 
in his old wound; but weary as he was, he determined that 
Wednesday evening to write to Clemency directly he was 
released from attendance on Sir William He was quartered 
with some of the officers in the Crown Inn, and on entering 
the parlor found his companions making a frugal] supper of 
bread and cheese. 

“Meat is not to be had for love or money,” said Colonel 
Wems, a kindly-looking Scotchman, making room for the 
new-comer beside him, *‘ and it is weel you have come, Cap- 
tain Heyworth, or we should have cleared the decks. What 
are these fresh troops just arrived? Do they also come from 
his Excellency?” 

‘** No, sir,” said Joscelyn, ‘‘ from Kent—Colonel Morley’s 
regiment—and there was much ado to find quarters for them 
As for food, there seems none to be had in the place ‘Tis 
to be hoped the country folk will send some in to-morrow 
when the market is held.” 

‘*And while you stay talking Captain Smith is making 
dangerous inroads on the last surviving loaf,” said the 
Scotch Colonel ‘‘ Come, sir, spare a little for a late comer, 
who methinks stands in muekle mair need.” 

Original, with a very ill grace, pushed the trencher tow- 
ards Tenia, and glancing across the table at him, observed 
with keen satisfaction his air of exhaustion and suffering. 
With a scowl he listened to Colonel Wems’s question as to 
the precise region where Heyworth had been piked through 
the body on Lansdown, a he enviously regarded the hot 
whiskey and water which the Scotchman began to mix for 
his rival, with the assurance that when the cold settled in an 
old wound whiskey was the sovereign remedy. 

With a moody face Original presently pushed back his 
chair, and took his cloak and hat. 

** Are you on duty to-night?” asked Joscelyn 

** Nay,” said Original, ‘‘I go to the church on my custom- 
ary errand.” 

“You will find it full of horses,” said Joscelyn. ‘‘ There 
was nowhere else to shelter the poor beasts, who were dead 
beat with cold and fatigue. I was thankful enough to geta 
shake-down there for Hotspur, for the frost is bitter. If 
you see my groom there will you tell him— But no, on 
second thoughts, I will come in half an hour's time my- 
self I am sending him off to Katterham with news of 
oot success; if you have aught to send pray make use of 

m. 
ey thanked him coldly and withdrew 
*“What does the chiel mean by ‘ his customary errand in 
the church,’” asked Colonel Wems. ‘‘ Doth he hack stat- 
ues, or destroy idolatrous windows?” 

Joscelyn laughed. ‘ Nay, sir; I am told he hath a par- 
ticular divine mission all to himself,” he remarked, his blue 
eyes lighting up with merriment. ‘‘He leaves image- 
breaking to the rude and unlettered soldiery, and himself 
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most religiously picks off from the tombs all words which do 
seem to imply hope for progress after death. If he sees 
‘ Pray for the soul of such an one,’ out comes his chisel and 
hammer, and that pernicious petition is defaced. Tis the 
same with the words * Rest in peace,’ and with the oft-used 
inscription ‘Jesu have mercy.’ If Original Sin Smith 
comes. in sight of a tomb with such phrases inscribed—well, 
it is all over with the pious wishes of the kinsfolk who paid 
for the monument. How far he is legally within his rights 
I know not, but no one can say such inscriptions come under 
the head of idolatrous statues or pictures, and the Parlia- 
ment issued an order by which the monuments of the dead 
were to be duly reverenced.” 

“The man’s a fanatic fool,” said the shrewd Scotchman, 
‘and methinks he hath a special spite against you. He can 
understand no one who is not cut precisely after his own 
pattern.” 

Joscelyn, having procured an inkhorn, and taken from his 
wallet a letter already partly written to his wife, filled up 
the sheet with an account of what had passed since they left 
Farnham, and then, gladly accepiing Colonel Wems's pro- 
posal to accompany him to the church, set out in search of 
his servant. In the clear frosty night the stars were 
sparkling gloriously, and the long outline of the church with 
its low tower, upon which two sacres had just been planted, 
ready for bombarding the Castle the next morning, was 
clearly defined. Lamps and torches were to be seen also 
shining through the windows, and when they entered a 
strange and busy scene presented itself. The weary horses 
were being groomed; and Hotspur, fastened up to a pillar, 
was munching a well-earned supper of oats, while close by 





“ORIGINAL SIN HIMSELF KNEELING ON THE GROUND BEFORE A LARGE TOMBSTONE.” 


Morrison was vigorously polishing up his bit, aud whistling 
a psalm tune. 

‘** Yonder I see Captain Smith and his pick,” said Colonel 
Wems; and Joscelyn, glancing up the aisle, saw the dark 
looking fanatic vigorously chipping away at the obnoxious 
words ‘‘ Orate pro anima.” Chancing to catch sight of the 
new-comers, however, Original hastily beat a retreat, and 
when Colonel Wems and his companion left the church 
nothing was to be seen of him. 

‘*You are happy to be able to send your servant with 
letters,” said the Scotchman. ‘‘Glad would I be were my 
wife and bairns in Surrey instead of in bonnie Scotland 
Great Heaven! who fired that?” 

A bullet had whistled past between them as he spoke, and 
eager to find out what villain was skulking among the ever 
greens, they turned hastily back, but could find no one. At 
length a sudden gleam from a lantern drew them towards 
the west end of the church, and here they stumbled upon 
no less a person than Original Sin himself, kneeling on the 
ground before a large tombstone, and carefully defacing the 
words “‘ Have mercy.” 

‘Have you seen any malignants skulkivg about the 
graveyard?” asked Colonel Wems. 

‘“‘Nay,” said Original, calmly, “I heard a musket fircd, 
but no malignant hath passed this way ” 

Joscelyn said not a word, but eyed Original so keenly that 
the man grew restless under his scrutiny, and shifting his 
lantern, began vigorously to hack the name of Christ from 
the tomb. There seemed something ominous in the grating 
sound of the chisel, and in the sighing of the winter wind as 
it swayed the ivy which bung in heavy masses about the 
old walls of the church. Joscelyn shivered a little as he 
stood there, and instinctively the words of the old prayer, 
‘* Lighten our darkness,” rose to his mind. It was with the 
thought of Clemency before him that, as they walked back 
to the inn, he told Colonel Wems, under seal of secrecy, 
what had: passed in Alton Church, and how in the past 
Original had deserted him and had tried to ruin his reputa 
tion with Sir William Waller. 

“Tis plain as a pikestaff, my lad, that the man is your 
sworn enemy,” said the Scotchman; *‘ yet, as you say, you 
can as yet prove nothing against him, and must e’en haud 
your tongue. But be wary, be wary! These fanatic fools 
are kittle folk to deal with.” 

The siege continued without any very noteworthy inci- 
dent for more than a fortnight Joscelyn’s chief excitement 
consisted in watching for the return of his messenger from 
Katterham, in trying to learn the probable movements of 
Lord Hopton, who was skirmishing in the neighborhood, in 
hoping for a chance meeting with Dick, which never took 
place, and in speculating what Original Sin’s next piece of 
malice would be 

At last, on the 5th of January, it seemed probable that 
Arundel Castle would yield, and Colonel Wems, Major 
Anderson, and a Kentish captain were sent in to treat, while 
Sir William courteously entertained not only the three officers 
whom the Royalists sent from the Castle to discuss terms, 
but also the wife and daughters of Sir Edward Bishop, who 
were pleased enough to be feasted and entertained by him 
after a doleful Christmas-tide within the Castle, where pro- 
visions and water had run terribly short. Young Mistress 
Goring was giving Joscelyn an account of what had passed 
within the walls, discoursing of her husband and of her 
father, and telling of their anxiety about Dr. Chillingworth, 
who lay there seriously ill, when she saw his face suddenly 





brighten as a servant approached them bearing a sealed 
pa Ket 

Permit me, madam,” he said, turning towards her with 
1 bow the messenger bears news of my wife, from whom 
I have not heard for many weeks.” 

The young matron watched with a kindly smile the 
deepening glow of color which overspread his face, and the 
eaget oyish f shion in Which he broke the seal and hungri 
ly re a the letter, and presently she learnt from him much 
of his story, listening with special interest to the account 
of their marriage just before the siege of Gloucester, and of 
Clemency's narrow escape from the granado 

I must speak of it to Dr. Chillingworth, who was one of 
your besiewers then,” she said and if, as seems likely, 
the Castle is ceded to Sir William, I pray you to do what 
y can for our sick friend, who will, | suppose, be your 
prison 

Her words were fulfilled the next day, and Joscelyn 
was able to be no small comfort to the dying divine, who, 
with Waller's permission, was removed as a prisoner to 
Chichester, to spare him the journey to London, and was 
there remorselessly worried by the kind, well-meaning, but 
irgumentative Dr. Cheynell. Whichcote’s pupil had nat 
urally far more sympathy with the wide-minded Chilling 
worth than with the Calvinistic divine in religious matters, 


but when they fell to arguing on the question of the war, 
and Chillingworth would quote against the sin- 
fulness of worthy Dr. Cheynell's simple question, 
you believe that tyranny * seemed 
more suggestive and practical than anything which 
k man could bring forward 

It had decided that the divine should be buried 
in the cloisters at Chichester, and Joscelyn, mindful of cer- 
tain kind words that he had received from Chillingworth at 
Arundel, obtained leave to be present at the funeral, and 
was thus a spectator of the extraordinary scene which took 
place when Dr. Cheynell, who had attended the dying man 
with the greatest kindness, appeared beside the open grave 
with a copy of Chillingworth’s book, The Religion of Protes 
tants. That it was a powerful attack on the errors of Rome 
he could hardly bave denied, but he thought it contained yet 
more dangerous errors, and a shudder ran through the crowd 
of spectators as with the most bitter denunciation he flung 
the volume dewn upon the coffin, crying out: ‘‘Get thee 
gone, thou curse] book—thou corrupt, rotten book. Get 
thee gone into the place of rottenness, that thou mayst rot 
with the author and see corruption!” 

But the author is not down there,” observed Joscelyn, in 
1 low tone to Arthur Denham, who stood beside him. And 
no soonet had Dr. Cheynell gone off to preach in the cathe 
dral than the young Puritan officer, stooping into the grave, 
managed with some difficulty to pick up the volume on the 
point of his sword 

Hlad he wished to make us all eager to read the book he 
could hardly have gone about it better,” said Joscelyn, walk 
ing away through the cloisters beside his friendly foe, and 
turning over the leaves of the volume that had been so vio 
cursed Tis dry as dust to all appearances, yet 
will | keep it out of respect to the memory of Dr. Chilling- 
worth, who, whatever his views may have been, was, I verily 
believe, one of the best of men.” 

Good heavens!” cried Arthur Denham *‘ Who was that 
piteful-faced fellow that passed us as you spoke? I have 
surely seen him before.” 

From your description I should hazard the guess that it 
other than Original Sin himself,” said Joscelyn 
And glancing over his shoulder he perceived the familiar 
figure of the Roundhe ad walking slowly in the opposite 
direction Ay, ay,” he said, ‘I was quite right. "Tis a 
fanatic that is trying hard to trap me, and would fain de- 
nounce me, as Dr. Cheynell denounced this book I have 
rescued. I believe the fellow is 
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for all his sourness, a re 
ligious man. That is the strange part of it. But his belief 
seems to be in a God who takes a distant bird’s-eye view of 


the earth rather than as one who dwells within us 


he man’s look haunts me,” said Denham, uneasily I 
hope you will have a care of yourself.” 

Ay,” said Joscelyn, with a laugh. “ Trust me to give 
him a wide berth. Do you remember at Farnham how you 


cleared me long ago from his aspersions?” 
And with that they fell to talking of the first days of theis 
acquaintance 
XXXII 
‘The government of our spirits is the greatest freedom 
Sunsamin Wiusonoote. 


CHAPTER 


Ware the Fairfaxes were triumphing in Yorkshire and 
the Scots had crossed the border, while Charles had sum 
moned his ‘‘ Oxford Parliament,” and while the Parliament 
at Westminster was discovering incessant plots and intrigues 
and compromising letters which mx me the King to be 
wholly untrustworthy, a somewhat weary and uneventtul 
winter was being spent by Joscelyn and Clemency. To be 
separated from each other by any very active work might 
have been endurable, but the great severity of the weather 
made it impossible as yet to carry out the scheme of a fresh 
campaign in the west, which, in the spring, Waller hoped 
to undertake. The only one who rejoiced greatly at the 
temporary lull was little Rosamond Heyworth, who, with 
Joscelyn quartered at Farnham, with her father and Dick 
constantly with Lord Hopton’sarmy in Sussex or Hampshire, 
and with Temperance Turner to fetch and carry letters, was 
more at ease than she had been for a long time. Once she 
had contrived to meet her favorite brother in Barnaby’s cot- 
tage, and on a bleak March day, when, accompanied by a 
good-natured French waiting-maid, she had driven in a 
Alton, she was so fortunate as to catch sight of 
Joscelyn just outside the town. He had ridden over with 
Sir William Waller, and the two were speaking gravely 
enough of the recent desertion of Sir Richard Granville, the 
Lieutenant-General of Waller's Horse, who, on the 3d of 
March, had fled to the King at Oxford, bearing him news of 
the proposed surrender of Basing House on the part of the 
Governor, Lord Charles Paulet. Personally Josce lyn was 
thankful to be freed from the companionship of a man 
whose vicious life and selfish nature made him almost more 
ill to live with than Original Sin himself, and as he rode be 
side Waller he was contrasting him with his elder brother, 
the gallant Sir Bevil Granville, Dick’s idol, who had fallen 
at the battle of Lansdown. Suddenly he broke off with an 
exclamation of surprise, for Cymro bounded forward to 
greet him, and at a little distance he saw the well-known 
family coach lumbering slowly along. 

Why, ‘tis your dog that we mistook last year for a ban 
shee,” said Sir William, ‘‘ and here comes the sweetest little 
maid that ever tripped along so rough a road.” 

With kindly eyes he watched the eager greeting between 
the brother and sister, and dismounting himself, begged to 


coach to 
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be presented to Rosamond, whose wistful yet childlike face 
lighted up into glowing beauty when he spoke warmly of 
Jose elyn’s services, 

‘So you will no longer grudge him to me?” he said, 
smiling, as, after a few minutes’ talk, he bade her farewell. 

‘You will remember that he is my right hand, and hath 
more influence with the men than many who rank as bis 
seniors. I am sure you, who greatly resemble him, are 
equally true to the good cause.” 

No, sir,” said Rosamond, shyly. ‘‘ I am neither for the 
King nor for the Parliament, but for peace at any price.” 

This frank confession made them all laugh, and having 
comforted the child with hopes of a speedy end to the war, 
they put her safely back into the coach, and returned to 
Farnham, talking of the store of arms which it was rumored 
that the King had just received from France, and of the 
probable opening of the spring campaign. It was quite 
dusk when they reached Farnham Castle and dismounted at 
the doorway. Standing there,in the shelter of the porch, 
Joscelyn could just discern Original Smith. 

‘Hath Morrison returned yet from Katterham?” he asked. 

* Nay,” said the Roundhead, coldly, “he hath not yet re- 
turned.” 

The servant had been away for the last week, and during 
his absence Joscelyn bad always groomed his own horse, be- 
ing too fond of Hotspur to trust him to strangers. He was 
disappointed that no tidings had arrived, as he expected, 
from his wife, and went round to the stables in one of those 
fits of depression to which he was at times liable. Sir Wil- 
liam Waller, with a word or two to one of his officers, 
mounted the steps leading into the Castle, and Original 
Smith, wrapping his cloak about him, glided noiselessly Out 
into the twilight, following Joscelyn at some little distance. 
Below one of the stable windows he paused for a minute, 
and in the light which streamed forth from the lanterns 
within cautiously drew out and examined a dagger which 
he was in the habit of carrying. Then moving quietly 
across the space which intervened between the stables and 
the main building, he entered a doorway which led into a 
long, winding passage up which Joscelyn had for the last 
week invariably passed when coming from the stable to his 
room in the Castle. The passage was little frequented at 
that time of day; it was quite in the back premises, and as 
convevient a place as could have been found for an assassin 
to lurk in. Original drew back into the darkness of an 
open cellar door and awaited his prey. No thought of pity, 
no gleam of genuine love for Cleme ncy shone now w ithin 
him. He was possessed solely by one idea, hatred towards 
the man who had thwarted his hopes, and fiendish desire to 
inflict on him the worst possible suffering. It was in no 
sudden fit of blind wrath that he was about to attempt a 
murder, but in the most calm, cold-blooded, deliberate man- 
ner possible. His plans at last seemed moving smoothly 
forward. When he had disposed of his victim, silently and 
stealthily, he should be able to ride off quietly enough ; 
already his horse, saddled and bridled, waited for him in an 

easily accessible place, and to disappear and take service 
after a time under another name would be a matter very 
easily accomplished in the present state of the country. 

In the mean time Joscelyn was working off his fit of de- 
pression as best he could by vigorous attendance on his 
favorite. The horse was just eating a last mouthful of oats 
from bis hand, when, hearing a step behind him, he glanced 
round, and was surprised to see Waller standing close by. 

Can I do aught for you, sir?’ he asked. 

‘Nay,’ said Waller, a smile flickering about his lips; ‘’ I 
did but come out to escape from the convention that I found 
taking place in the banqueting hall. A long-winded saint 
is addressing the soldiers, and as the Governor is present to 
do the honors of the place, there is no call for me to endure 
the sermon. Truth to tell,soldiering is more to my taste 
than theology.” 

With a farewell caress to Hotspur, Joscelyn followed his 
General into the open air 

‘You lead the way,” said Waller, ‘for you know these 
regions better than I do, and it is wellnigh dark; why, man, 
‘twill be as black as pitch in the passage, the very one, un 
less my memory mistakes, where I wellnigh Jost my life 
when we took the Castle. Had you not better go back for 
one of the stable lanterns?’ 

‘*] know every step of the way, sir,” said Joscelyn, open- 
ing the outer door, and preparing to act as guide to his Gen 


eral. The blustering March wind entered with them and 
blew drearily up the stone entry, whistling in ghostly 
fashion among the rafters. Scarcely had the door closed 


noisily behind them when Joscelyn’s quick advance was 
suddenly checked, an iron hand gripped his throat, making 
it impossible for him to utter a sound, and in an instant he 
was struggling wildly with an unseen foe. Original Sin 
fought like a demon, silently and in darkness, never once 
relinquishing his grip on_ his 
enemy's throat till Joscelyn, 
choked and stunned, had been 
forced to the ground. Then, 
when the traitor was preparing 
to give the coup de grace to his 
victim, he suddenly realized that 
he had a second man to fight, 
and it was only, thanks to Wal 
ler’s utter surprise and to Origi 
nal’s better acquaintance with 
the passage, that, after a fierce 
struggle, he managed to effect his 
escape, never once pausing till 
he had reached the park, unfas 
tened his horse from the tree to 
which he had attached him, and 
ridden away into a desolate re 
gion where pursuit would have 
been impossible. 

Waller, in great wrath at what 
he naturally supposed to be an 
attempt to assassinate him, hur- 
riedly groped his way into the 
Castle, bringing back with him 
four or five men-at-arms with 
torches, and Sir Arthur Hazel- 
rigg, gaining news of some dis- 
turbance, came hurrying from 
the hall to inquire after his 
friend 

‘There is naught amiss with 
me,” said Sir William; ‘‘’tis for 
Captain Heyworth that I fear. 
Bring lights quic kly. Ay, there 
he lies, poor iad; he was walk- 
ing first, and the villain doubt- 
less mistook him for me.” 
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“ There is life in him yet,” said Hazelrigg, bending low 
down over the young officer. ‘‘ Let the surgeons wait 
upon him at once, and let us have an end of this preaching 
in the hall that the men may search for the villain who at- 
tempted your life.” 

But no one knew whom to search for, and though the Gov- 
ernor ordered the whole Castle to be ransacked, no lurking 
traitor was discovered within the gates, nor had any of the 

warders seen the least trace of a fugitive. 

Three hours had elapsed before the surgeons could restore 
the patient to consciousness, for the assassin, though unable 
to use his dagger, owing to the victim’s vigorous resistance 
and to Wallet’s interference, had yet very nearly accom- 
plished his end by strangulation. Fordays Joscelyn’s throat 
did not recover from the effects of that iron grip, but he 
was able late that night to answer the eager questions put 
to him with regard to the assault. 

Have you any notion whether it was one of our own 
men ?” asked Sir William, breathing more freely now that 
Joscelyn was pronounced by the surgeons to be out of 
danger. 

‘An I mistake not, sir, 
plied in a hoarse whisper. 

And when the roll was called Original was found to be 
absent. He was, in fact, on the further side of Guildford, and 
had just put up his weary horse at a way-side inn on the 
Dorking Road. By this time he was in extremely low 
spirits. A sense of failure had begun to creep over him; he 
reflected that he had not given Joscelyn the coup de grace, 
and in all probability had but left him stunned and choked, 
thanks to the interference of his unexpected companion. 
Had it not been for the howling wind he must surely have 
noticed the entrance of two people into the passage, and he 
cursed his ill luck in having for the third time failed to exe 
cute judgment on his foe. Anxious to see that his horse 
was properly attended to, he crossed the stable-yard of the 
inn in company with the landlord. 

‘Have you many guests?” he asked, cautiously. 

‘Nay, sir; my house is empty save for one gentleman's 
servant who lies here to-night. He had hoped to get on fur 
ther, being in haste, but the horse, having come from Kat 
terham, a village some eight miles from Reigate, was sore 
spent.” 

Original made no comment, but he looked at the tired 
steed in the stable,and knew at once that the servant was 
none other than Jack Morrison. To avoid an encounter 
with the fellow he promptly retired to bed, and in the dark 
ness lay revolving fresh schemes of vengeance, since with 
each attempt and failure his thirst for revenge grew more 
overmastering. 

Avoiding the neighborhood of Willey Farm, he lay the 
next night at Godstone, and early in the morning presented 
himself at Katterham, to the astonishment of all at the Court 
House. 

Clemency turned deadly pale when he was ushered into 
the study, where she sat reading to her grandfather, while at 
the other side of the hearth Faith and Hester were winding 
wool for the next winter's stockings 

‘* You bring us ill news,” she cried, 
read it in your face!” 

‘I am indeed a messenger of woe,” said Original, greeting 
her precisely in his usualmanner. ‘‘ Yet donot wholly lose 
heart. Your husband has been sorely wounded; he lies at 
death’s door, and by his desire I have come to take you to 
him. Say, can you start at once? ‘Time is precious.” 

For all answer, Clemency rushed from the room in search 
of Charlotte. 

** Charlotte,” she cried, ‘‘I want you to make another 
journey with me; we must start at once for Farnham; my 
husband is wounded—dying, maybe—” She broke off in an 
agony of distress, and began in frantic haste to put together 
such things as she deemed most needful for the journey 
with the restless energy of one who struggles against a heart 
breaking grief. 

** My dear, my dear,” said Charlotte, ‘‘ you are 
such a journey. Yet if indeed it must be, 
the coach, and I must come with you, and 
your sisters had best come too.” 

**Not Faith,” said Clemency She hath 
much already, and she can better be left in charge of the 
household. Oh! if only the ladies at the dower-house had 
not gone to London, Mrs. Ursula would have come at once 

In the end it was arranged that Hester should be the third 
occupant of the coach. Though a girl of barely eighteen, 
she was in some ways a better companion than Faith, 
easily upset, and of a calmer temperament, having 
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her, moreover, the same strength and courage which charac 
terized Clemency. 

Endless seemed the journey over those rough roads among 
the Surrey hills, and when night fell they were still far from 
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Joscelyn. Starting on again very early the next morning, 
they reached the way-side inn not far from Guildford just 
about the time Original had calculated. The sun was almost 
setting, and the coacbman readily agreed that it would be 
better for the horses to rest rather than to attempt to push 
on to Guildford, specially when he learnt that good accom- 
modation for them was to be had. It was arranged, how- 
ever, that he should ride on to Guildford on a hired horse, 
and inquire whether any messenger had arrived there to re- 
port of Captain Hey worth’s condition. 

Having despatched the coachman on this fruitless errand, 
Original had some difficulty in disposing of Charlotte; but 
he knew well how to enlist her sympathies, and by a well- 
fabricated tale of a forlorn-looking crippled child that he 
had noticed as they passed a cottage half a mile back he 
wrought upon the good woman’s compassion, and bestow- 
ing a crown on her for the relief of the imaginary sufferer, 
had the satisfaction of seeing her briskly walking back on 
the Dorking hoad. 

‘* Charlotte Wells was ever a swift walker,” he remarked 
to himself, with a grim smile; ‘‘ I must lose no time.” 

Entering the room where they bad supped, he found 
Clemency leaning back wearily in the ingle nook, while 
Hester, her reddish-auburn coloring exquisitely softened 
in the dim light, was kneeling beside her and chafing her 
cold hands, 

‘As for me,” she was saying, ‘‘I have a great feeling 
that we shall find him better. Think how strong he is, pen | 
how well he recovered after the battle of Lansdown.” 

** Mistress Hester,” said Original, quietly, ** by your leave 
I will ask for a few words alone with your sister. I have 
not yet had an opportunity of telling her somethivg which 
it is fitting she should know.” 

Hester, a little awed by the ex-tutor’s gravity, rose to leave 
the room, Original ceremoniously opening the door for her, 
and softly drawing the bolt as he closed it. Clemency never 
noticed his movements; her eyes were fixed on the glowing 
embers, 

**Ts it of my husband that you would speak to me?” she 
asked, wistfully. ‘‘ You have told me few details of his 
wound; tell me all—all that you know.” 

Original confronted her, his whole manner changed. 

‘* Ay,” he said, * I will tell you all. As for your husband, 
madam, I know not for certain whether he be alive or dead; 
but I have a strong conviction that he has once more escaped 
my just vengeance. I am now going to work in another 
fashion.” 

Clemency started to her feet in great terror. 

“What hath so changed you?” she cried. ‘“* Are you mad? 
Are you ill? What strange words are these that you use?” 

‘I am neither ill nor mad,” said Original. ‘* But I am 
appointed to punish the treacherous villain who, under the 
name of patriotism, crept into your home and won you, but 
for all that shall not have you.” 

By a quick movement she eluded his grasp, and with an 
agonized ery for help rushed to the door. In the porch 
stood Hester listening to the approaching tramp of horses’ 
feet on the road, and wondering whether the travellers would, 
perchance, stop at the inn. Hearing her sister’s cry of ter- 
ror, she flew to the door of the parlor, only to find it bolted 
against her; as for the house, it seemed deserted—the land- 
lord was nowhere to be found, and Hester, wild with fright, 
ran out into the road, calling vehemently for help, and all 
the more distracted because she was unable to form the least 
guess as to Clemency’s peril. The party of horsemen ap 
proaching the inn were the first human beings she encoun 
tered, and regardless of the red ribbons and feathers which 
they wore—though at any other time such a badge would 
have filled her with panic—she threw herself on their com 
passion 

‘Sir, sir,” she cried, snatching at the bridle of the nearest 
rider, ‘‘ help my sister! Save her! Oh, haste—haste!” 

The young Cavalier to whom she had appealed leaped from 
his horse instantly, and followed by one or two of his com 
panions, hurried in the direction which she pointed out to 
them 

By the time Hester had overtaken them they had suc 
ceeded, with the aid of the landlord, in forcing the door, and 
the girl was spared the sight of Original Smith in the hands 
of his captors, for the officer to whom she had spoken came 
hurriedly forth into the porch and gently laid Clemency’s 
unconscious form on the ground, giving swift, businesslike 
directions to Hester in a way which reminded her of her 
brother-in-law 

‘Have no fear,” he said, kindly. 
on your lap, and I will fetch water. The villain had not 
harmed her, I think; she hath swooned from terror.” 

The evening air blew coldly into the porch; Hester shiv- 
ered as she crouched there on the flag-stones, but it was more 
from the intensity of her anxiety about Clemency, and from 
the terror of her strange loneliness in the midst of this hor- 
rible adventure, than from cold, It was with unspeakable 
relief that she saw her kindly helper return. 

“Oh,” she cried, *‘do not leave me again. Such dread 
ful sounds come from the parlor, and Clemency never stirs. 
I begin to fear that—that—” She broke off, unable to re- 
strain her tears 

The young Cavalier, who had been fascinated from the 
first by the girl who had flung herself on his chivalrous pro- 
tection, now glanced from her to the deathlike face on her 
knee, striving in the dim light to study the beautiful fea- 
tures, 

‘*The name you spoke is familiar to me,” he said. ‘I 
am Richard Heyworth, of Shortell; did you ever by chance 
hear that name before?’ 

Hester's face lighted up with such rapturous relief that 
honest Dick felt every pulse within him beat at double time. 

“Oh!” she cried; ‘*‘now all will be well; for you must be 
Joscelyn’s brother. We were on our way to him, because 
Captain Smith, that was once our tutor, had brought word 
that he was wounded, and had sent for my sister.” 

“There has been foul play somewhere,” said Dick, his 
brow darkening. ‘* But see, your sister has stirred; she is 
reviving. “Il'were best that you spoke to her, and told her 
that alLis well.” He drew back a little into the shadow, in- 
tently watching Hester's girlish figure us she bent over her 
sister. 

‘*Clemency,” he heard her say softly, ‘all is well, dear; 
all is well. Joscelyn’s brother hath saved you. Do you 
hear, Clemency? There is naught to fear; Joscelyn’s brother 
is taking care of us.” 

‘Ts it Dick?” she asked, eagerly. 

‘ Ay,” he said, coming forward so that she could see him. 
**We last met at Gloucester, did we not? I did not at once 
recognize you.” Indeed, the contrast between the lovely, 
happy-looking bride who had talked to him in the gabled 
house, and this wan, agonized woman whom he had just 
rescued, was so great that even in the clear light of day he 
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would scarcely have known her. He raised her hand to his 
lips reverently, and asked her if she would not Jet him help 
her back into the house. But at the suggestion all her mem- 
ories of the awful scene through which she had passed re- 
turned. 

‘* Not in there,” she pleaded. ‘I cannot, I cannot!” 

“ Our coach stands in the yard,” said Hester. ‘‘ Would it 
not be better if you rested there?” 

And Clemency hailed the idea with such relief that Dick 
promptly carried her from the porch, and laid her gently 
down on the cushions of the capacious travelling carriage. 
Just then Charlotte hurried back breathlessly from her fruit- 
less errand, and leaving her in attendance on her mistress, 
Dick returned to the inn, eager to know what had happened. 
The parlor door now stood open; his companion, — Grey, 
was talking beside the hearth to the landlord, while two of 
the men who had been in attendance on them bent over the 
prostrate figure of the fanatic. Dick saw that they were 
straightening his limbs and closing his eyes. 

“Ts he dead?” he asked, in an awed voice, shuddering a 
little as he remembered the look he had last seen on the 
Puritan's face. 

** We offered him quarter,” said Major Grey, ‘if he would 
yield quietly and be made prisoner, but he refused and fought 
as though he were possessed. His last conscious word was 
an imprecation on you. How came he to know your name?” 

“More likely he cursed my brother,” said Dick, telling 
the Major of the strange chance by which he had been able 
to save his sister-in-law, and of the anxiety which they were 
still undergoing on Joscelyn’s account. 

“If she be fit to re further to-night,” he added, “I 
haye a great mind to escort her as far as Farnham myself, 
instead of journeying to Shortell.” 

‘** You will be running some risk if you do,” said the Ma- 
jor, ‘‘ for Farnham is still in Waller’s hands. However, you 
Heyworths do not stick at a trifle, and with a foe as honor- 
able as Waller you will doubtless be allowed to pass in 
such an emergency. There remains only the duty of bury- 
ing this villain who hath gone to his account. Stay, there is 
that pretty damsel at the door. She had best not see the 
body.” 

Dick hurried forward, but it was too late. Hester stood in 
the doorway gazing with dilated eyes at the corpse of Origi- 
nal Sin. 

‘Is he dead?” she faltered. ‘* Clemency sent me to beg 
that you would not harm him. She thinks he was dis- 
traught.” 

“Nay,” said the Major,‘‘ he was in his right senses, my 
dear, but since he refused quarter, and would not be made 
prisoner, we were forced to fight him, and he has met his 
end, perchance an easier death than he deserved. He suf- 
fered little.” 

Hester had gripped fast hold of Dick’s hand. For some 
moments she did not stir, but presently, to their surprise, she 
drew forth from her housewife a little pair of scissors, and 
crossing the room, bent over the body of her dead tutor, with 
some difficulty cutting off a piece of his short dark hair. 

‘*His mother loves him very dearly,” she said, glancing 
up at Dick. ‘I will take this home to her, and of the rest 
she need never know.” 

The men glanced at each other, but did not speak. 
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“Then come my faithful consort, — with me 
In this good fight, and my true helper be 
Cheer me when sad, advise me when | stray ; 
Let us be each the other's guide and stay. 
Be your Lord's guardian. Give joynt ayde and due; 
Help him when falne Rise when he helpeth you 
That so we may not only one flesh bee, 
But in one spirit, and one will agree.” 
—lieney Vaucuan. 

Dick was far too chivalrous to leave any women in so 
forlorn a plight, even had they had no special claim upon 
his care and protection. With his aid they went on as 
quickly as might be to Guildford, rested a few hours at one 
of the inns, and at sunrise started for Farnham, since Char- 
lotte was persuaded that it would be safer to humor Clem- 
ency, Whose sole idea was to reach her husband with all 
speed. Major Grey had rightly said, however, that there 
might be risk in actually entering Farnham. No sooner 
had they crossed the Hog’s Back, and descended into the 
valley where lay the little town encircled by hop gardens, 
now brown and bare-looking, than the young Cavalier was 
challenged by the Parliamentary sentinels. He had no pass 
to show, and it was very clear to him that the officer to whom 
he appealed did not believe a word of his story. 

* You can do what you please with me,” be said, finding 
remonstrance of no avail; ‘‘all I ask is that you will not 
further alarm Mistress Heyworth, but permit her to go 
quietly to the Bush Inn.” 

‘** We have no quarrel with ladies,” said the officer, coldly, 
‘**but I will not permit a malignant to pass. You, sir, must 
be taken to the Castle.” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘As you will,” he said, 
indifferently; ‘‘so that I get speech of Sir William Waller 
I care not what you do with me. Permit me just one word 
with my sister.” He rode forward to the coach, and, dis- 
mounting, spoke a few cheering words to the travellers. 
** All will be well,” he said; ‘* I shall ride direct to the Castle, 
and send Joscelyn to you at the Bush with all speed; ‘tis 
one of the best inns on the road, and you will find a good- 
natured landlady to care for you.” 

Clemency thanked him faintly, but seemed too much ex- 
hausted to realize things very ae, It was gray-eyed 
Hester who turned to him with troubled looks and anxious 
inquiries. 

“And you, sir?’ she asked. ‘‘ What said yonder officer 
in so churlish a tone about malignants?” 

Dick made a warning gesture, and she dared ask no more, 
lest Clemency should take alarm; but she bent forward, and 
slipping her cold hand into his, gave his fingers a little grate- 
ful pressure which sent him off in excellent spirits, and with 
an expression of content which sat strangely on the. face of 
a prisoner. 

Thinking often of the far more wretched day when Josce- 
lyn had been the prisoner and he had been an unwilling 
escort, he rode up the Castle hill and followed his captor 
into the presence of Waller, who received him courteously 
and listened to his story with much interest. 

‘‘T had thought the fellow meant to assassinate me,” he 
said, when Dick paused, ‘‘ for as I was conttog through one 
of the passages three nights ago with your brother he set 
upon us and did his best to kill Captain Heyworth, who it 
now seems clear must have crossed his path in love. The 
Villain is dead, you say?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Dick. ‘‘We were but just in time to 
save the lady, whom I bore from the inn, and my comrade 
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fought it out with the traitor. 
by him?” 

“ Wellnigh strangled; we had much ado to bring him to 
life again,” said Sir William; “but you had best see him at 
once, and lose no time in taking him to his wife. I will 
write you a pass that will make you free to leave the town 
when you please. An affair such as this breaks down all 
differences of party.” 

Dick thanked him and withdrew, an officer escorting him 
to the very room over the entrance where Denham had led 
him to a very different interview eighteen months before. 
Joscelyn’s astonishment at seeing him there, his delight at 
finding that he was not a prisoner, his fierce wrath when he 
learned of Original’s treachery, all served to drive away any 
recollections of the pain and languor which he had been 
enduring since his encounter, partly from the rough handling 
of his throat, but chiefly from the disturbance of his old 
Lansdown wound. 

He sprang to his feet with a fierce energy that seemed 
capable of anything, and borrowing the horse which be 
longed to Dick's captor, rode with his brother down Castle 
Street at a pace which made people stand still to look at 
them. The Bush, where he had once been thankful to buy 
a supper of bread and cheese with Rosamond’s pence, 
seemed little changed since that night long ago. Its square 
court-yard, its wooden galleries, and air of cheerful welcome 
were in themselves reassuring, and Joscelyn, catching sight 
of the kindly-faced landlady, felt a momentary relief from 
his torturing anxiety. 

“This way, sir,” she said, beckoning him forward. 
“Your good lady will do well enough now you have come, 
never fear.” 

And, indeed, the good woman’s words seemed true, for 
Clemency, who had been carried up stairs more dead than 
alive, revived at the first sound of her husband’s voice, 
waking in a very heaven of peace to find his strong arm 
ee her, his blue eyes gazing, as it seemed, into her very 
soul. 

Charlotte stole away quietly into the adjoining room, 
fain to admit to herself that every bone in her body ached 
with the weary journey, and the extreme anxiety she had 
suffered. For once in her life the good soul felt utterly de- 
spondent. Of the death of Original Smith she scarcely 
dared to think, and the future of her young mistress seemed 
to her over-tired brain hopelessly dark and lowering. Trou 
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bles pressed her in on every side, and Charlotte had never 
been nearer breaking down into a fit of irrepressible weeping, 
when, happening to glance from the window into the plea- 
sant garden of the inn, she changed her mind and began to 
laugh instead. 

** Well,” she thought to herself, her whole face radiant with 
smiles, *‘ to think that good should come of such a sore mis- 
fortune as this! He be as well-spoken a young gentleman 
as ever I set eyes on, and one after Sir Robert’s own heart, 
save for his being a King’s man. For the matter of that, 
there’s always something to put up with. And belike the 
war will soon end and we shall have another wedding at the 
Court House. Only to think of it! And me, faithless wo- 
man that I am, thinking only last Lord’s day that there 
would be no men left to wed my bonny ladies after such a 
deal of fighting!” 

And Charlotte, more refreshed by the sight of a living love 
story than by the strongest cordial that could have been giv 
en her, sank down into a comfortable arm-chair and relapsed 
into a happy dream, wherein the weaving of Hester's wed 
ding-linen occupied a prominent place. 

Meanwhile,in the sheltered alleys beside the bowling-green, 
Hester and Dick paced to and fro, unmindful of the cold 
March wind, unmindful of wars and divisions, Dick ardently 
declaring his love, and Hester fully persuaded in her mind 
that their gallant helper was the one man in the whole world 
for whom she could leave home and kindred with Rebekah’s 
cheerful alacrity. 

Hester was not so well versed in French romances as Mis 
tress Anne Barrington; she had no notion of saying any 
thing but the simple truth when Dick begged that at the 
close of the war he might come to Sir Robert Neal to ask 
her hand if the King’s cause should triumph. 

‘“‘ Nay,” she said, quietly, ‘‘ I will not have that condition 
thrown in. But, rather, will ask you to see my grandfather 
whichever way the tide turns.” 

** Alas!” said Dick, ‘‘ you do not understand that if the 
King does not prevail I shall be ruined and in no position 
to ask you to wed me.” 

But quiet Hester held firmly to what she said, and would 
on no account allow him to kiss her until he had vowed to 
come to the Court House whether conquered or triumphant. 
So he promised and won the kiss, and Hester ran back to the 
inn in a tumult of happiness, trying to scold herself for be- 
ing happy at such a tragic time, but finding it a wonderful 





relief to tell her tale to the faithful nurse who had done so 
much for her ever since ber babyhood. 

‘Be patient, my dear,” said Charlotte. ‘The war can- 
not last forever, and since we shall assuredly be kept here 
for some time, your sister being unfit for travel, I will bor- 
row a spinning-wheel and we will set to work, for there is 
no saying when a fresh store of linen may be needed.” 

The three women had sore need of some fresh interest to 
distract their minds during the month that followed; Dick 
snatched two more interviews with Hester before returning 
to Lord Hopton at Winchester; and Joscelyn was able to 
pay them constant visits until, just before lady-day, Waller's 
forces left Farnham. Never bad he felt more despondent, 
oor fellow, than on the day when they set out to West 
Meon. The active work for which, since the siege of Arun- 
del, he had been longing, had at last come, but he had been 
forced to leave his wife at the time, of all others, when she 
most needed him, and he was marching to an almost certain 
encounter with Dick; Dick, whose death would mean now 
not merely bis own bitter grief, but the shipwreck of Hester's 
happiness. Yet perhaps he was less to be pitied than the sad- 
hearted woman at the Bush, who waited through those spring 
days with an agonizing desire for news. At length, on the 
80th March, came tidings of a great victory gained by Waller 
over the Royalists at Cheriton; and the next day old Bar- 
naby, the gatekeeper at Sbortell, arrived at the inn. He could 
give them no details of the battle, but handed them a letter 
from Rosamond and a scrap of paper which had been brought 
to the Manor by his son, the groom rescued by Joscelyn at 
Edgehill. Clemency, with trembling hands, unfolded her 
husband’s hastily scrawled note. nere were but half a 
dozen lines, yet they took a great load of anxiety from her 
mind 


‘* Dear Heart, God hath granted us a victory at Cheriton 
which will assuredly hasten the coming of peace. I have 
certain tidings through Robin the groom of the well-being 
of my father and brothers, and am myself safe and un- 
harmed. We press on to Winchester with all speed. Have 
a care of yourself, sweet wife, and send me word—” Here 
the sentence broke off abruptly, and Clemency, eagerly open- 
ing the second letter, found a very ill-spelt and curiously 
written note from Rosamond. 


‘*Dere Sister,” it began. ‘ Robbin rode here at midnite 
with tydings that my father and Dick and Je~vis is escaped 
to Basing; they got no woonds, and sayd they sore Joscelyn, 
and he was well and fort gallantly. This was sayd in their 
message to my mother. Robbin came unawairs upon Josce- 
lyn at Alresford witch was taken by Sir W. Waller when 
left by the King’s trups; he had but a fue minnits to rite 
you, and ere he was ended was forced to set out with the 
army to Wichester. Robbin sayd he bad got no woond in 
the battel, nort but cold and stiffniss from lying in the damp 
feelds of nites. I pray you will pardon this letter from yur 
sistir hoo wood fain see yu if she was aloud, 

‘*RosamonD Heyworru.” 


After that, messengers frequently passed through the 
town with letters to the Parliament, and in this way they 
heard of Waller’s successes at Winchester, Andover, Salis- 
bury, and Christchurch. But, as usual, the conqueror’s tri- 
umph was marred by the conduct of the trained bands, who 
steadily refused to push on into Dorsetshire, and insisted on 
returning to London 

Thus it happened that on the 12th of April Joscelyn once 
more crossed the court-yard of the Bush at Farnham. 

Striding up the outer staircase he came upon Charlotte in 
the gallery, and was at once set at rest by her beaming face. 

“Let me but just prepare my mistress, sir,” she said. 
‘*Maybe the joy would be overmuch for her.” 

“ Go in with your face like that, Charlotte,” he said, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ and she will know all at a glance.” 

Charlotte bustled down the gallery, and a minute later, 
Joscelyn, his patience wholly exhausted, followed her into 
the wainscoted room which he had so often pictured to him- 
self. There, in the daintiest of lying-in caps, her pale face 
radiant wich happiness, lay Clemency, and nestled up to ber 
he caught sight of the tiniest dark downy head he had ever 
seen. 

* 

“*Tis a little son,” she said, when they had leisure for 
words ‘ 

“When?” questioned Joscelyn, still breathless with the 
relief and surprise 

“ Well, dear heart,” said Clemency, laughing,“ he but nar- 
rowly escaped being born on All-Fools day; but Charlotte 
vows that the bellman had cried midnight, so we will take 
her word that’twas the second day of April. "Twas within 
thirty hours of my getting your letter through old Barnaby, 
which arrived in good time to comfort me.” 

‘That hasty note,” cried Joscelyn, remembering with a 
pang how little it bad contained. *‘I felt such an oaf after 
the fight was over, and before I had writ half a dozen lines 
the drums beat to arms, and I had to see about getting Robin 
safely past the sentinels before we set off to Winchester 
My sweet life, had I but known bow it was with you!” 

** Your son will be jealous,” said Clemency. ‘* You must 
spare some of your kisses for him, sir.” ; 

Joscelyn looked with loving pride at the tiny infant, but 
seemed in mortal terror of dropping it when Clemency put 
it in his arms 

“You are sure it is large enough?” he asked, as though 
astounded that a perfect specimen of humanity could exist 
in so small a compass, and wondering secretly whether his 
son's head could be compared in size with a large orange or 
a small cocoanut. ; 

Clemency laughed with delight to see the mixture of boy- 
ish astonishment and fatherly pride with which he regarded 
his child, and for some time their happiness was too perfect 
to admit of a single thought of the war. 

By-and-by, however, they remembered Hester, and began 
to speak of Dick's safety. Joscelyn could give no later ac- 
count thaa that brought by Robin the groom to Shortell, 
but he insisted on fetching Hester to tell her how he had 
caught sight of Dick at Cheriton, and the girl found no 
small comfort in listening to all that he bad to say of the 

ttle 
. sat beside the wood fire, while Charlotte rocked the 
baby’s cradle on the other side of the hearth; and Joscelyn, 
sitting at the bedside with Clemency’s white face pillowed 
on the orange scarf that crossed his breast, answered their 
eager questions. 

** We had but just reached West Meon,” he said, ‘‘ when 
tidings came that Prince Rupert had relieved Newark, which 
greatly damped our spirits. Then, to make matters worse, 
my lord Forth contrived to get possession of Alresford on 
the London road before we could reach it. We spent two 
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nights in a field by my lady Stukely’s house nigh upon 
Cheriton, and often did we wish to be within its walls, for 
the ground was like a sponge, and cold comfort was ours, I 
assure you.” 

“Twas there you took the cold Robin spoke of to Rosa- 
mond,” said Clemency. 

“ Ay, and some of the enemy were no better off. So near 
to us were they that the sentinels could hear each other 
speak. You would have laughed to see us when we woke 
in the morning, stiff as boards, most of us, and with good 
prospect of taking my lord Forth’s malady, the gout. After 
a day of skirmishing, in which the enemy had ever the ad- 
vantage, twas actually decided to retreat. But the murmurs 
of many of us, and the stout persistence of Captain Birch, 
who maintained that our ‘‘ extremity was God’s oppor- 
tunity,” made Sir William Waller change his mind. And 
in the mist and darkness we contrived by God’s grace to 
advance and take possession of Cheriton wood.” 

** Were you there?” asked Clemency. 

“No; when day dawned we of the cavalry—against the 
customary plan—were set in the forefront, not on the wings. 
We were on a sort of common that went amoung the country 
folk, I was told, by the name of East Down; ‘twas below 
the wood at the bottom of the valley, and early in the day 
was filled with mist like the valley of Bath before the battle 
of Lansdown. "Twasastrange sight as the mist lifted to see 
on our left the river gleaming in the sun, and the squat tower 
of Tichborne Church as peaceful-looking as a picture, while 
straight in front of us was the enemy—among them, as I 
well knew, my own kinsfolk.” 

‘*Had you long to wait?” asked Hester. 

“ The waiting always seems long. The battle began with 
a desperate attack on Cheriton wood by Hopton’s men; they 
cleared it, and twas thought they would pursue their advan- 
tage, but they paused, and no one knows how the day would 
have gone with us had not a gallant Cavalier, too impetuous, 
it seems, to obey orders, charged with his men down into our 
valley. Poor fellow! He died bravely, but his rash act gave 
us the victory, though fora time they that followed to rescue 
him drove us back. Sir William Waller had a narrow es- 
cape, being at one time shut off from all but three of his men. 
I never saw him look more gallant than at that time, char- 
ging as he did without his head-piece.” 

** Was it then that you saw Dick?” asked Clemency. 

** Nay; it was much later,” he replied. *‘* For three hours 
the struggle was desperate ; the Royalists made many gal- 
lant charges, and fought with great courage, but we were 
able to hold the opening of a narrow land down which their 
troops were forced to come, and in the end Sir Arthur Hazel- 
rigg contrived to push in his men betwixt the Royalist forces. 
"Twas just before then that I caught sight of my father and 
Dick in the Jane.” 

He broke off for a moment, as though the picture came 
before him with painful clearness. Clemency raised his 
hand to her lips tenderly. 

** They saw you too,” she said, ‘“‘and sent word home that 
you fought most gallantly.” 

‘* never came nearer to throwing down my sword,” said 
Joscelyn, with a break in his voice. ‘‘ But, by God’s grace, 
we each did our duty, and soon they were forced to retreat, 
and the battle was over. Once in the last charge I heard 
Dick’s voice shouting their watchword, which that day was 
one we often use—‘God and the Cause’; and as they were 
forced to turn, my father called out passionately to his men, 
‘Face them! face them! but twas of no avail; they were 
utterly routed, and fled, crying, ‘ The kingdom's lost!’”’ 

‘** What was your field-word that day?’ asked Clemency. 

“ Our last one was a prayer—‘ Jesus bless us!’ and I never 
saw the men fight more gallantly. I heard one of Hopton’s 
officers swear that ‘The devil was in the Roundheads, they 
were such firemen!’” 

There was a silence for a few minutes; Clemency looked 
at her little son, and wondered whether his father’s suffering 
would be the purchase-money paid for his peace and safety, 
or whether be, too, would be called at some later time to take 
his share in the struggle for liberty. How strangely must 
those field-words have rung out upon the cold March air! 
And how well she could fancy her husband's noble face with 
its stern mouth and wistful eyes as he resolutely pressed on 
in the fight, praying for Christ’s blessing on the right, pray- 
ing too, doubtless, for the safety of those whom he loved. 

** Was that your last sight of Dick aud your father?” she 
asked. 

Yes,” he said; ‘* but later on, as you know, I had the good 
fortune to fall in with Robin the groom, and heard that they 
had ridden off in the direction of Basing. I chanced to be 
sent to Alresford with some of the men in charge of certain 
prisoners that were severely wounded ; Sir William Waller 
was anxious to show all courtesy to Sir Edward Stawell, 
who had fallen into our hands after a most desperate attempt 
to aid Sir Henry Bard, the one that I told you charged with 
such rashness against orders. At Alresford we made hasty 
arrangements for Sir Edward's comfort. The house where 
he had quartered had, however, been burnt down by his own 
party when they left the place, and the whole of Alresford 
would have been burnt had not our men contrived to put 
out the fire after four or five houses were destroyed. "Twas 
then, just as I bad got the wounded prisoners such aid as 
was possible, that in the smoke and smother near the burnt 
quarter I chanced on Robin, who had doffed his red ribbon, 
and hoped to get through our men unheeded and carry news 
of my father's safety to Shortell. I had five minutes in which 
to write, and that was all.” 

“You think they reached Basing in safety?” asked Hes- 
ter. 

“Ay; they retreated in good order, and we could gain no 
further advantage. You may feel at rest as to Dick. In- 
deed, this victory may, they trust, prove a turning-point in 
the war. Before it,as my lord Essex said in his Remon- 
strance to the Lords the other day, ‘there was but a step be- 
tween us and death, and—what is worse—slavery.” But now 
the King’s plans are wholly upset, and ’tis little likely he will 
again trouble these southeastern counties. If only we be 
furnished with an army that, as Sir William saith, is not 
taken to pieces perpetually, and is paid with regularity, 
there will soon be an end of our miseries.” 

‘**Tis scarce to be wondered at that the soldiers refuse to 
go forward, when there is neither food nor pay,” said Clem- 
ency, ‘and methinks the officers are even worse off.” 

** Yes, indeed,” said Joscelyn; ‘‘did we depend on our pay 
we should all of us have starved long since. Asa captain of 
horse I should get nine guineas a week, but in all the time I 
have served we have but had five weeks’ pay ; and two days 
since I parted with my last sixpence to Major Rigby, who 
Ne fain to borrow money to pay for the shoeing of his 

orse!”” 

Thus, in talk over past difficulties, in eager plans for a 
happy future when peace should have been won, and in 
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restful mires of their t bliss, the time passed on. 
The very knowledge that bright interval must of neces- 
sity be brief seemed to heighten its value, and in the eud 
they were given a longer time together than they dared to 
hope for. Very happy were their memories of the old Bush 
inn; of its pleasant garden, where in the sunny spring days 
Clemency took her first walk leaning on her husband’s arm; 
of the little sheltered arbor where together they spent so 
many hours; and of the bowling-green where they watched 
Charlotte carrying the baby to and fro, with Hester in 
attendance, her thoughts divided between the absent lover 
and the little nephew, whom she almost a 

Joscelyn was able to get a few days’ leave at the beginning 
of May, in order to escort them k to Katterham; but 
before quitting Farnham he took his child to the old church 
where at the beginning of the war he had been forced to 
give up his sword to Sir John Denham, and had heard his 
father disown him. Brighter days had dawned since then, 
even though the war still raged, and it was with thankfal- 
ness and hope that they saw little Tom christened, naming 
him after old Sir Thomas, and longing for the time when 
the land should be at rest, and households no more divided. 

The return to Katterham was too much shadowed by the 
near approach of the leave-taking to be altogether happy. 
Yet the delight of showing little Tom to Sir Robert and to 
Mrs. Ursula was great; and her busband’s infectious high 
spirits buoyed Clemency up until the actual parting came. 

“T shall fight with twice the zeal now that I have both 
wife and child to defend,” said Joscelyn, as he was about to 
Start. 

But Mrs. Ursula, who was touched and amused to find 
how deftly he had learnt to carry little Tom, saw his lip 
quiver as he handed the infant back to Charlotte and turned 
to them with hasty, almost wordless farewells. 

Charlotte's tears came down in a shower as the young 
husband and wife went out to the door hand in hand; she 
begged Mrs. Ursula, in whom she had great faith, not to 
leave her mistress alone; but no one dared to intrude on 
those last few moments. 

Clemency, pale as death, could not trust herself to speak, 
could only cling to Joscelyn, as, whispering tender words of 
endearment, he caught her in his arms in a last embrace; 
then tearing himself away, and strangling a sob in his 
throat, he marched across the court-yard, his head a little 
more erect than usual, his face sad and stern as it had been 
when he made the last charge at Cheriton. Clemency 
watched him as he approached the inner gate, and the same 
deadly fear for his safety which had first taught her that 
she loved returned now with tenfold power and clutched at 
her heart. For a moment the longing to call him back, to 
implore him for her sake not to risk his life, was almost 
irresistible. But her eye chance to fall on the York and 
Lancaster rose-bush twining round the gate-post, the first 
green leaves just unfolding. There flashed into her mind a 
vision of John Hampden’s face on the summer evening lon 
ago when she had sung to him, and the thought of the de 
patriot nerved her heart. Cost what it might, she would be 
true to the country; and as Joscelyn, — mounted Hot- 
spur, turned to wave a last farewell, her face lighted up 
with a brave, cheering smile, which lived on in his base for 
many a day. 

It was only when she bad caught the last possible glim 
of her husband that her powers utterly failed. Bursting 
into a passion of tears, she fell on Mrs. Ursula’s neck, sob- 
bing as one her heart would break. 

** Dear child,” said Mrs. Ursula, tenderly, ‘‘ take comfort; 
he has been spared through many campaigns.” 

But Clemency sobbed on with never a word of reply. 
She could not even to loving Mrs. Ursula speak of the ter- 
rible conviction that had gained possession of her—a con- 
viction which had not come to torture her in their previous 
ary ally never again should she see her husband ride 

orth from the door. The partings at Gloucester had been 

hard enough to endure, the leave-taking at Farnham a griev- 
ous strain upon ber self-control, the farewells spoken on 
that threshold of the Court-House had always been very 
bitter, but this time her brain seemed to reel, her faith to 
vanish into despair. For it was borne in upon her, in a 
manner inexplicable but wholly convincing, that Joscelyn’s 
career was near its end, and that the call to suffer to the 
uttermost, to yield all for the sake of the English people 
and their liberties, was now to be given. 


CuarprerR XXXYV. 


“I do not fear to follow out the trath, 
Albeit os the precipice’s edge. 
Let us speak plain: there is more force in names 
Than most men dream of; and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age oy =| if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fuair-seeming name. 
Let us call tyrants, tyranis, and maintain 
That only freedom comes by grace of God.’'"—Loweut. 


In the first faint light of Sunday morning, the 27th Octo 
ber, a considerable y of Parliamentary troops might 
have been descried on a bleak heath in Berkshire. Evident- 
y they were expecting an engagement to take place shortly, 
or they slept as best they could in the open air, each man 
with his weapons beside him. A little removed from the 
rest, Waller, greatly worn and aged by the vexations of the 
summer's campaign, sat in close converse with Cromwell, 
who ‘‘ called cousins” with him, though they were connec- 
tions rather than actual kinsmen. He had listened during 
the — hours of the night to many a detail of Cromwell’s 
reat victory at Marston Moor, and in low tones the two 
ad discussed the grievous divisions and jealousies which 
threatened to ruin their cause. Waller had more than once 
called to mind Hampden’s remark that Cromwell would 
prove the greatest man in England, and wearily impatient 
of the half-hearted co-operation of Essex and Manchester, 
he turned with relief to the vigorous practical worker whose 
genius might gy | save the country. 

‘*There is a face I have somewhere seen before,” said 
Cromwell, as, the light gradually increasing, he observed at 
no great distance from Waller a young officer stretched at 
full length on the heather. 

‘*’Tis Captain Hey worth, formerly a cornet in John Hamp- 
den’s regiment,” said Waller. ‘‘He hath been with me close 
upon two years, and youn, —— he is, he hath proved one 
clue best and most faithful He is a of a ver 
ready wit, courteous and well-bred—a great favorite with 
his men, and the best hand I ever met at keeping up the 
spirits of others in adversity.” 

“TI remember him now,” said Cromwell. “I saw him 
after Edgehill. Methinks David must have been such a 
one as this. He should by rights have a fine career before 
him.” 

“In truth, he deserves promotion,” said Waller, ‘* and may, 
I hope, obtain it when at length we get the new-modelled 
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army which since July I have implored:the committee to 
organize. He is sober and God-fearing in victory, and in 
defeat of an unshaken zeal, while the discipline of war hath 
done much to amend his natural pride and impatience of 
contradiction. 

Cromwell, who knew the great straits to which Waller’s 
army had been put that summer, and the disgraceful way in 
which it bad been sacrificed, first by Lord Essex and then by 
Lord Manchester, marvelled as he looked across at the young 
officer to find neither bitterness nor dissatisfaction in the 
face, which even in repose retained a eer | of its bright 
humorous expression, and bore no traces of the weary war 
save in a certain hollowness about the cheeks. Joscelyn 
was wrapped in the profound sleep that sometimes follows 
very arduous work; beside him lay his sword and helmet, 

the keen wind blew his long hair to and fro and flapped 
vigorously at the cloak in which he was enveloped without 
in the least disturbing him. A more perfect picture of peace 
in the midst of war, of rest amid strife, could not have been 
found. 

“Our cousin Hampden had a quick eye to discern men’s 
characters,” said Cromwell, sighing as he recalled the 
genial manner and the stimulating friendship of the dead 
patriot. ‘ I remember now to have heard that Captain Hey- 
worth was with him at his death. I would fain see more 
of him when to-day’s work is over. The man that can 
wear that look after nine days’ continued hard duty without 
any quarters is of brave mettle. The sun is rising, cousin ; 
tis time we were astir.” 

Late that afternoon it chanced that Cromwell once again 
came upon Joscelyn Heyworth. 

After a desperate struggle, the Parliamentarians had 
driven Prince Maurice from his strong position on Speen 
Hill, and charging furiously down into the valley, had driven 
the Royalists out of the village. Close by the church a halt 
hatf been made; and Cromwell, hearing that some more guns 
had been taken from the enemy, pressed forward into the 
throng by the church-yard wall, and found himself close be- 
side Waller's young captain 

Joscelyn, his face aglow, his eyes bright with eager de- 
light, turned towards him in great excitement. 

‘‘They have retaken some of the guns, sir, which my 
lord Essex lost in Cornwall. See how the soldiers hug them 
in their joy!” 

And indeed the Puritan soldiers, who bad eagerly longed 
to retrieve their honor, were shedding tears of delight at the 
capture they had been able to make. 

“* Tron-huggers!” muttered a Royalist prisoner, contemptu- 
ously, and it might have fared ill with him had any but 
Joscelyn overheard the remark. 

The term tickled his sense of humor, and with a laugh he 
observed, ‘‘I would turn leather-hugger could we but re- 
capture the leather guns we lost at Cropredy.”’ 

Are you aware, friend, that you are wounded?” said Crom- 
well, noticing that blood was dripping from his neighbor's 
right arm. 

n the keen excitement of taking the village, Joscelyn had 
not even felt the musket-ball which had struck him; but 
now all at once a strange giddiness seized him; the crowd of 
soldiers, the autumn trees, the little village church, the sun 
sitking in the west, all swam before his eyes in a weird 
medléy ; he reeled in his saddle, and would have fallen had 
not Cromwell gripped hold of him. 

‘*Tronside,” as he had been dubbed by Prince Rupert in 
the summer, was astern foe, but a most tender-hearted man; 
he loved to scatter those whom he thought the Lord’s ene- 
mies as chaff before the wind, but even in the haste and con- 
fusion he found time to summon to the aid of the wounded 
man a certain barber with some knowledge of surgery who 
chanced to be in his troop. Of actual surgeons there was 
on this day a deplorable dearth. Joscelyn was helped into 
the nearest cottage, and reviving in a few minutes, he heard 
the tramp of the troops as they passed by, and sprang to his 
feet. 

‘They are to press forward to Newbury Field,” he cried, 
‘‘and I am not there!” 

** Patience, sir,” said the barber; “you have done good 
service, and now must leave it to others. Have tle goodness 
to place yourself in the posture you were in at the receiv- 
ing of the wound; that was the wise rule of the great Am- 
broise Paré many years since, and it will help me to search 
your wound with greater ease.” 

The ball had lodged in the bone of the arm, not causing a 
fracture, but proving difficult to remove. Joscelyn set his 
teeth hard, and all the time looked steadily through the 
open casement, his eyes fixed on the red sun as it sank 
slowly towards the horizon, while from a little distance the 
sound of the strife floated back to the quiet room. He could 
almost have fancied that he heard the familiar field-word 
** God our strength!” shouted by his own men. In his great 
suffering the words rang again and again in his ears. 

“Tis well your mother can’t see you,” said the woman 
of the house, as with pitying eyes she held a cup of water 
to his lips. Ima moment the whole scene seemed to change 
for him, and he was back once more at Shortell Manor, and 
his mother, ve looks, was shrinking from him in 

orror, as though hie had been a leper. For the first time he 
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# wellnigh ended, sir,” said the barber, deftly dress- 
ing the wound. Then having extemporized a sling out of 
the orange silk scarf, he hurriedly prepared to rejoin his 
comrades. 

“Wait,” said Joscelyn, gulping down some more water. 
**I too will ride forward. We can yet overtake them.” 

** Nay, sir,” urged the barber, ‘‘’twould be rash and ill 
advised. Lie down yonder and keep still, then perchance 
you may be able for to-morrow’s work. The wound is not 
severe. You may be fit to lead your men erelong if you 
keep quiet.” 

“To-morrow the battle will be over,” said Joscelyn, keen- 
ly disappointed that he could not press forward for that last 
quarter of a mile, which was likely to prove the hardest part 
of the day's work. 

“Rest, sir, while you can,” said the owner of the house, 
pointing to a truckle-bed in the corner. And Joscelyn was 
fain to take the advice. When the good woman nervously 
insisted on closing casement and door, he resigned himself 
to his fate, and lay rigidly quiet, watching the sunset sky 
turn from crimson to gold, from gold to gray, from gray to 
the dusky purple of night. 

At last, when his hostess had quitted the room to prepare 
supper, he dragged himself up, and fumbling awkwardly at 
the latch with his left hand, opened the cottage door, and 
stepped out on to the threshold, eagerly trying to discover 
how the battle was going. 

The night was dark and windy; every now and then 
came a faint gleam of light, as the crescent moon emerged 
from behind swift-sailing clouds, and by this uncertain 
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pone the battle was still being waged. pane hn lean- 
ng against the door-post, could see little, but could plainly 
hear the confused uproar, the strange blending of shouts, 
cries, groans, trampling of horse-hoofs, clashing of arms, 
sharp rattle of musketry, while from a neighboring house 
came the heart-rending moans of a man dying in torments. 

The sight of the village church and the quiet graveyard 
close by reminded him that it was Sunday evening, and 
with some prickings of conscience for having entirely for- 
gotten the day, he bent his head, praying very earnestly that 
the right might triumph, and that.a peace founded on 
righteousness might be won through the strife. 

When the next morning he woke from sound sleep he 
found Morrison bending over him with an anxious face. 

‘*What of the battle?’ he asked, eagerly; ‘‘ what news do 
you bring?” 

** There was not light enough, sir, to fight it out thorough- 
ly, and this morning ’twas discovered that the King had 
stolen away in the night ‘as noiselessly as Sir William 
Waller retreated from Lansdown.” 

** What!” cried Joscelyn in dismay; ‘‘they let the entire 
army give us the slip? But there is to be a pursuit, sure- 
ly?” 

He started up, and with Morrison's help was equipped and 
mounted some time before the start could be made. His 
hostess remonstrated, but at the same time provided him 
with a good breakfast; and wonderfully refreshed by his 
long sleep, and stimulated by the delight of his men in hav- 
ing him with them again, he felt able to bear the pain of his 
wound. 

“Tis not a severe one,” he always replied, quoting the 
barber’s comforting assurance, to all inquirers. 

“The lack of surgeons will doubtless be supplied,” said 
Cromwell, who chanced once more to cross Joscelyn’s path. 
**’Tis to-day to be mentioned in the letter to the committee, 
who can scarce realize how miserable it is to see men that 
have been wounded in the defence of the public wanting 
means of cure.” 

Joscelyn found that though upon one side the second 
battle of Newbury might be accounted a victory, yet it 
should have been a much greater and more complete suc- 
cess, The troops upon the Speen side, under Skippon, 
Balfour, Waller, and Cromwell, had prospered well, but 
Manchester had failed in the work allotted to him, timidly 
hesitating and putting off the attack till long after the ap- 
pointed time, in spite of the entreaties of his officers, 

**Are we forever to be thwarted by half-hearted noble- 
men?” exclaimed Joscelyn, impatiently. 

“In truth, it seems like it,” said Waller, ‘for here is a 
message just followed us from my lord Manchester, urging 
us to turn back and give up the pursuit.” 

The message was met by a refusal, and the troops still 
pressed on, none the better pleased with Lord Manchester 
for his attempt to turn them back from a pursuit which had 
been rendered necessary by his own carelessness. 

“There is another point in Captain Heyworth’s favor,” 
observed Cromwell to Waller, with a smile. ‘‘He doth 
not love lords! It will not be well with us till my lord 
Manchester is but Mr. Montague, as I once told him to his 
face.” 

Waller’s countenance was a curious study; Joscelyn 
guessed that the remark grated on his sense of decorum, 
and that he was very far from sharing his companion’s 
views. Yet this bold aggressive leader of men was at 

resent far better to work with than the timid Earl, whose 
ack of zeal and promptitude would go far towards keeping 
the country in all the miseries of war for many months to 
come. 

The troops galloped on throngh woods and lanes and 
across a wide heath, halting at last beneath the Downs at 
the little village of Blewbury, only to learn that the King’s 
army had crossed the river at Wallingford, and had gained 
country where it would be impossible for them to pursue 
without the aid of the foot-soldiers. In vain Cromwell and 
Waller, returning to the Earl of Manchester, implored him to 
support them with the infantry; he refused to stir, and be- 
trayed so marked a craving for peace at any price, and such 
a hopeless lack of all the qualities that go to make a good 
leader, that the luckless generals who were supposed to co- 
operate with him were almost in despair. 

During the days that followed, Joscelyn, with his usual 
hopefulness, was making what he deemed a steady recovery. 
One of the surgeons sent down from London had reported 
well of his wound, and as there were hundreds of far more 
severe cases to be attended to, he was satisfied with one ex- 
amination. But unfortunately the very slightness of the 
injury proved its danger. Had he been entirely invalided 
all might have gone well, but he was able to keep about, and 
insisted on sharing in his men’s discomforts, protesting that 
many of them were far more ill than he was. Indeed, it was 
too true that the troops were suffering grievously, and the 
sight of this was enough to have moved even a less con- 
siderate officer. The quarters, first at Blewbury and after- 
wards on Newbury Wash, on the south of the Kennet, were 
miserably uncomfortable. To add to their distress, the rain 
and cold of that wintry November proved ‘‘ of such extremi- 
ty as hath seldom been seen.” The horses died by hundreds, 
many of the soldiers deserted, and those who were left mur- 
mured greatly against the Earl of Manchester, who, either 
from sheer stupidity or from a desire to avoid a long winter 
campaign, had actually sent away to Abingdon the food so 
much needed by the army, which the committee had at last 
sent to them by water. 

‘*’Tis well enough for him in his lodgings at Newbury,” 
murmured old Major Newell to Joscelyn one day as they 
rode together on a foraging expedition. ‘If he were quar- 
tered as we are he would bestir himself to some purpose. I 
marvel what he doth with himself all day.” 

‘*Hopes for peace, and plays the royal game of goose,” 
said Joscelyn, with a laugh. 

“In good sooth, he hath played that bird throughout the 
campaign,” said the Major. ‘‘ Always for not stirring when 
it was essential to be prompt and active, ordering impossible 
marches when the horses had scarce a leg to stand upon, 
thwarting our General at every turn, and in this affair of 
Donnington Castle acting as though it were wellinigh his 
object to suit the King’s convenience.” 

At this moment they halted at a little hamlet, and the 
Major, dismounting, made his way into the most promising 
and prosperous-looking house, while Joscelyn waited in the 
road. Presently his companion reappeared in the cottage 
doorway and beckoned to him. 

“ Come, sir,” he called ; ‘‘ you were ever the best hand at 
catering. See if you cannot cajole some provisions out of 
this woman.” 

Joscelyn stepped forward. ‘‘ Good dame,” he said, in his 
pleasant voice, ‘‘ we are wellnigh starving. Can you not 
give us food of some sort?’ 
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The woman hesitated. It was difficult to resist the appeal 
of this yellow-haired boy, with his hungry, wistful eyes. 
Moreover, the arm in a sling softened her heart. But just 
then her children, terrified as the little room grew more and 
more full of soldiers, ran towards her and clung to her gown. 

“T have no t for you, sir,” she faltered. ‘‘ There are 
many of us. I have naught.” 

** We will see about that,” said the soldiers, pressing for- 
ward —— One of them uncovered the brick oven 
and drew forth in triumph a batch of loaves. The smell of 
the hot bread made the ravenous men almost frantic. In a 
trice they had divided it between them, and had trooped 
out of the cottage, one of them, who was specially fond of 
Joscelyn, pausing to thrust into his hands the top of a loaf. 
The Major did not interfere, and walked grimly off, munch- 
ing a crust. The woman wiped her eyes with her apron. 

**One may put loaves into the oven nowadays,” she said, 
piteously, ‘‘ but there’s no knowing who will take them out!” 

‘The men are half starved,” said Joscelyn, lingering for 
a moment, avd ashamed to find that his craving to eat the 
bread he held made him grudge even this brief delay. ‘‘ We 
have neither food, nor firing, nor shelter, and we are doing 
our best to defend you.” 

‘Small use in defence, sir,” said the woman, ‘‘if we are 
left to famish. When life is taken, what will there be to 
defend?” 

** True,” he said, faintly. And putting the bread into the 
hand of the nearest child, he turned away. 

Later in the day, when a discussion was going on as to the 
way in which the scanty rations were to be apportioned, he 
made Waller laugh even in the midst of his depression. 

“ Feed the feeble-minded, sir,” he said, ‘‘ or they will be 
running to Abingdon.” 

‘“* And let the best men starve,eh?” said Walier. ‘‘’Tis 
my belief-you yourself are wellnigh starving.” 

Joscelyn was, in truth, sick with hunger, but his spirits 
had not altogether deserted him. 

*T have longed all day,” he said, laughingly, ‘for Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s appetite for grass. There is plenty of that 
ready to hand, and naught besides—not even a belated bram- 
ble to give us a few berries. Were there shewbread in 
England, I would certainly follow David's example!” 

But the next day he was not even hungry, and his face 
wore such a haggard look that Major Newell urged him to 
give up and own that he was unfit for work. 

"Tis scarce a time to think of one’s own ease, sir,” he 
replied, despondently. ‘See how rapidly our numbers are 
diminishing, and I can surely hold out till we have met the 
King once more as he returns. We shall, I hope, strike one 
more good blow for the cause before going into winter- 
quarters.” : 

“ Ay,’tis to be hoped we shall,” said the Major, but he 
looked rather doubtfully at the feverishly bright eyes and 
flushed face of his young comrade. 

All that day the pain of Joscelyn’s wounded arm was al- 
most intolerable; he began to feel less confident as to the 
possibility of keeping about. 

Re What is amiss, lad?” said Waller, in the evening, chan- 
cing to find him alone in the miserable quarters, and observ- 
ing the profound dejection of his whole attitude. Joscelyn 
roused up a little in response, and tried to make light of his 
suffering. 

‘Methinks, sir,” he said; ‘«’tis gout settled in the wound, 
but assuredly it hath not come from luxurious diet!” 

Waller was shocked at his almost hectic coloring and at 
the ghastly suffering which was plainly visible beneath the 
thin veil of forced gayety. 

“To-morrow you go into decent lodgings at Newbury,” 
he said, in a tone of authority, ‘‘and I myself shall speak a 
word with the surgeon.” 

The intense pain gradually passed off,and in the morn- 
ing, though very weak and miserable, Joscelyn imagined 
that he was better. Waller, however, insisted that he should 
go to Newbury, and, true to his word, was himself present 
when the surgeon made his examination. 

‘* The pain was severe last night,” said Joscelyn, ‘‘ but to- 
day I have none; to-day I am better.” 

‘On: the contrary, sir,” said the surgeon, bluntly; ‘‘ to- 
day you are much worse. Unless you lose your arm, your 
life is not worth a week’s purchase, Mortification has set in.” 
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° ~ | God! when I read o'er the bitter lives 
Of men whose eager hearts were qnite too great 
To beat beneath the ay oy mode of the day, 
And see them mocked at by the world they love, 
Haggling with pa mage for pennyworth’s 
Of that reform which their hard toil will make 
The common birthright of the age to come— 
When I see this, spite of my faith in God, 
I marvel how their hearts bear up so long; 
Nor could they bat for this same prophecy 
This inward feeling of the glorious end.”—Lowr1.. 

Tvs it came to pass that in an unlooked-for and unwel- 
come fashion Joscelyn lost his wish of striking one more 
blow for the good cause before going into winter-quarters ; 
it seemed that he could now only serve by suffering. 

Waller, grieved beyond measure to lose his favorite, re- 
plied sadly enough to Cromwell's questions as that evening 
they supped together. ‘‘ Thus ends one of the most promis- 
ing careers,” he said, withasigh. “The injury was nothing 
like as severe as that he got at Lansdown, but the cold and 
wet and starvation were fatal to recovery.” 

** How did he bear the news?” asked Cromwell. 

‘The surgeon told him bluntly that he was a dead man 
unless the arm were at once taken off,” said Waller, “ and 
for a minute, poor fellow, he seemed wholly crushed, but 
quickly pulled himself together, and began to speak to me 
of various arrangements that he would have made if his 
death ensued, and charged me with messages to his wife, 
and with instructions about the future of his child.” 

‘*What! He is married, then?’ 

“Ay, at Gloucester before the siege. God grant that he 
may recover! They say at present he does well, and his 
sober life is all in his favor; but then to set against that one 
must remember the severe strain of this last month’s work, 
with its cruel hardships.” 

* To-morrow I would fain see him,” said Cromwell, 

While the two spoke thus together Joscelyn was struggling 
alone through his “ Valley of Humiliation,” and had gone but 
a little way before he ‘‘ espied a foul fend coming to meet 
him whose name was Anxiety.” An intolerable dread of 
the future for Clemency and little Tom if he died, an in- 
tolerable dread of the crippled existence he must lead if he 
should recover, alternately swayed his mind, while grievous 
anxiety for the distracted country mingled with his other 
cares, gaining in the night an extraordinary power over 
his restless brain, which seemed to be fostered rather than 
checked by quiet and darkness. 
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Meanwhile Clemency sat desolate and for 
lorn in her own room, her heavy mourning 
robes making the pallor of her face all the 
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